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AMONG THIS WEEK S CONTRIBUTORS _ 

Elizabeth Archibald is a Fellow <« King's College, Cum bridge. 

Stephen Bruin is Reader in Modern Cultural Studies at the University of Kent. 

Caroline Bingham is the author of Janie . r / of England. 1981. 

Peter Bland's most recent collection of poems is Smite Tents , I9R1. 

Julia Briggs is a Fellow of Hertford College. Oxford. 

Lou Burnard is a database consultant nl the University or Oxford's computing service. 

Angela Carter's most recent novel. Nights at the Circus, was published earlier this year. 

Maureen Cain is the author of Society and the Policeman s Rale. 1973. 

M. T. Cianchy is the author of England and Its Riders i 066-1 272. 1984. 

Nigel Clive is a former member of HM Diplomatic Service. 

Stefan Cellini is co-author, with Donald Winch and John Burrow, of That Noble Science of Politics : A study in 
nineteenth-century Intellectual history. 1983. 

Jim Grace is a feature writer for the Sunday Telegraph Magazine. 

Valentine Cunningham is the editor of Penguin Book of Spanish Civil War Verse, 1980. 

• Daniel C. Dennett is the nuthor of Brainstorms , 1978. 

Frances Donaldson’s The British Council: The first fifty years was reviewed in the TLS last week. 

Ivan Fallon is Deputy Editor of The Sunday Times. 

Jeremy Hardle Is a businessman. 

Peter Hebblelhwallc's Pope John XXIII: Pope of the Council was published earlier this year. 
Christopher Hitchens is Washington columnist of the Nation. 

Jeffrey Hackney is o Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 

Adam Hodgkin is nn editor with the Oxford University Press, 

T. W. Hutchison is the author of The Philosophy and Politics of Economics, 1981. 

P. N. Johnson-Lalrd’s most recent book. Mental Models , was published last year. 

David McKItterkk is an Assistant Librarian nt Cambridge University Library. 

Bernard O’Donoghue's collection of poems. Razorblades and Pencils , was published last year. 

David Paplneau is the nuthor of Theory and Meaning, 1980. 

Carter Ratcliffs most recent hook is Andy Warhol, 1982. 

Tom Shlppey is Professor of English Language and Medieval Literal urc at the University of Leeds. 
Stuart Sutherland is Professor of Experimental Psychology at the University of Sussex. 

Michael Tanner is a lecturer in Philosophy at the University of Cambridge, 

Arthur Terry is the author of Catalan Literature, 1972. 

E. S. Turner's most recent book is An ABC of Nostalgia, 1984. 

George ZarnecJd's books. Include Romanesque Art., 1972. 


INFORMATION, PLEASE 

Sir Charles Sherrington, Professor of Physiol- 
ogy, Oxford University. 1913-35: correspond- 
ence, lecture notes, manuscripts, memorabi- 
lia, etc; also any books and other material re- 
levant to the history of brain research in all its 
aspects for a new History of Neuroscience Lib- 
rary. 

Colin Blakemore. 

University Laboratory of Physiology, Parks Road, 
Oxford 0X1 3PT. 

George Saiko (1892-1962), author of Auf dem 
Floss (1948), Der Mann im Schilf (1956), etc: 
letters to or from him sought; for inclusion in 
Volume 1, the Correspondence, of a projected 
four-volume edition of Saiko's works. 

Barbara Brunner. 

Residenz Verlag, Oa is bergs trasse 6, A-5020 Salz- 
burg, Austria. 

Women during the Second World War : ma- 
terial sought foT an anthology of letters and 
diaries written by women during the war. 
Annette Tapert- 
3 Glebe Place, London SW3. 

Angna Enters , American dance-mime, author 
and artist: any reminiscences, programmes, re- 
views and interview clippings, and photo- 
graphs, of her London stage appearances and 
art exhibits from 1929^-31, 1934, 1938, 1949-52 
and 1956; for a biography. 

S. Mandel. 

Department or English, Heliems 101 - Campus Box 
226, University of Colorado, Boulder, CO 80309, 
USA. 


Helen Smith, author of Not So Quiet , ..Ste 
daughters of War (London: Albert Marrio! 
1930): information about the present cop 
right-holder or literary estate. 

Ursula Owen. 

Virago Press, 41 William IV Street, London WO 
4DB. 

Sir Thomas Andrew Lumisden Strange (1756 
1841), Chief Justice of Nova Scotia and India 
jurist: whereabouts of his manuscript auto 
biography; for a partial edition, 

J. B. Cahill. 

79 Douil Avenue, Halifax, Nova Scotia B3N 1Z| 
Canada. 

Afwyn Parker (1877-1951), of Folsta® 
Thursley, Godaiming, clerk and later libra 
rian, Foreign Office; whereabouts and own 
ership of bis papers, especially his diary; for 
book on Britain's intervention in the Fin 
World War. 

C. H. D. Howard. 

15 Sunnydale Gardens, Mill Hill, London, NW 
3PD. 

Leonid Pasternak', correspondence, photo 
graphs, unpublished memoirs, and informs 
tion about works not registered with a majo 
museum; for a catalogue ralsonnf. 

Lewis Barnard Sckolnick. 

Amherst. MA 01004-1043, USA. 

Angus Wilson : information from non-standat 
sources for a complete primary and secondai 
bibliography now being compiled. 

Anne N. Thomas. 

PO Box 19, New Vernon. NJ 07976. USA. 
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Made in Birmingham 


Peter Clarke 

DAVID DILKS 

Neville Chamberlain: Volume One a ®° on chamberlain and Churchill in 1940 set 

Pioneeringand reform, 1869-1929 the tone. From this it appeared that there was 

645pp. Cambridge University Press. £20. ™ !° n $ er any nee , d t0 choose which of llle two 

0521257247 t0 ldo ,ze s,nce t hei | r final collaboration was 

— one which “reflects high credit upon both and 

. which may without extravagance be called cru- 

He was not a lovable man. The phrases of those cial to the war effort”. Hence Dilks’s conclu- 

whom he worsted in politics have lived on to sion that whereas “we have had special cause to 

damn him from beyond the grave. His was the recall what Sir Winston used to describe as the 


fitted to undertake the ultimate task of recon- world whatever”, as he later put it - was dis- once whni Chamberlain should have done to 

ciliation m Conservative hagiology. A paper he patched to oversee the clearing and planting of put Lloyd George on the spot and to bring 

gave to the Royal Historical Society a few years the land. realities into line with the grandiloquent pro- 

ago on Chamberlain and Churchill in 1940 set Throughout five formative years lie fought spectus he had outlined. Failing to grasp the 
the tone. From this it appeared that there was against the odds to mnke the enterprise sue- nettle at the outset, Chamberlain found his 

no longer any need to choose which of the two ccssful, and it taught him a lot. When the position unenviable. While he recorded that “it 

to idolize since their final collaboration was labourers went on strike for higher wages, he rather appeared I had no power to do any of 

one which “reflects high credit upon both and slipped in others from Nassau: a good lesson in the things that might produce any effect" lies 

wh ch mav without pytrnvsnanr-B nallarl »r.._ i_u i„.: TL. .l_: r.L. Li I. i. 11 a jj. . ■ . .... 


among retailers. Churchill, who suffered a nify that part by denigrating others” 
comparable eclipse before destiny ultimately The author begins the first volume of his 
supervened, gave him credit for having been a . amply proportioned biography in the same way 
good Lord Mayor of Birmingham - in a lean and on the same note. Throughout its six hun- 

year. Even Attlee, though hardly renowned rs dred pages there is a steady exercise in tilting 

a charismatic leader in this league, dismissed the scales against prevailing adverse judgments 

him as a radio set tuned to Midland Regional; _ 

and to others on the Labour benches he simply 
looked as though he had been “weaned on a MK {f 
pickle”. Many bitter things had been said ab- : I 

out his father Joseph, and it was his half- ■MvS ’•:! ; ;‘.j 
brother Austen who was slightingly described 
as always playing the game and always losing it; 
but it was left to Neville Chamberlain to reap 
unusually fecund harvest of mingled con- 
tempt and derision. 

career 

lure, as he could hardly fail to recognize. As 
Prime Minister from 1937, he had dedicated 
himself to the preservation of peace, and war 

broke out instead. With the coming of the \ ,fTV 

Second World War, the whole Chamberlainite F ww .'\ 
system entered a phase of terminal collapse. W ■ Ta ‘‘ I L jS 

May 10, 1940, was not a happy day for the retail ; F 

trade; the shutters came down at Birmingham jP, l « 

Town Hall and the Midland Regional was /'* ' jf'J ■: L , . * 

switched off; infants cried in vain for their pick- S 

les. Once Churchill was installed as Prime » > 

Minister in his place,, ' '■ — L - 

denly heeiiwu iims u jj u'lty meiT *.*;•* • 

Moreover, Churchill and his cronies had now i 

hijacked the Conservative party, which dis- B| 

lanced itself from the embarrassing legacy of Qu/n ,/ n Hogg, government candidate in 
appeasement and unemployment, retrospect eeme nt, askings}** 
tively perceived as the distinguishing features 

of the Chamberlain years. Old scores were atattoandWlndus.£8.95.070U28585). 

paid off in a way that ^ ciiamberiain| sometimes explicitly taking 

politics and historiography of the next two ^ w|tfc the existin& literature, more often 

decades. . , wf« 5 tlinE with it covertly. Readers will owe 

Politically, the men of Munich were stigma- of gratitude for putting be- 

tized. Having had Churchill foisted upon it the evidence uponwhich 

accidentally as leader in 1940, the Conse judgments. This is the 

th* party found itself the victim of a ntar eyS. indeed large lj 

more purposeful accident when Macmi , . Neville’s correspondence, especially 

succeededBtlen in 1957 .^ehistoricalrepu a- M tight -lout life 

tion of Chamber lam, inadequately safe- lti „ of , h e Chamberlain clan art 

guarded by Sir Keith Fellings ofhelel hfc of > E ' Y ^ ^ Galling themselves "th 


diiuuiu uic yea i iicivc apeui iiei c. i lie 

responsibility and independence have certainly 
called out whatever was in inc and shown me 
that I was worth more than I thought.” It re- 
vealed him, to Churchill’s later surprise, as 4l a 
hard bitten pioneer from the outer marches of 
the British Empire!" 

The wretched sisal, however, would not 


notion as 
ing aside 
extenua- 
i of end- 
ed “com- 






liitiVO, ' ■ tion and don’t nceo io.oewiuw»« 

- • : ; • ■ A certain amount of fence-mending all round 

, e afford by-electlon which was held soon after the Munich ; , had to take place before they.bpthfoundplaces 

Quintln Hogg, government candidate in a / d ^ howt f t gi rcon r,denceln Neville Cftemberialn 1 i n Baldwin’s Cabinet. 

agreement, asklngtfttoaialwt^to™*^ It was in 1923 that NeviUe Cha m terliihidis- 

pollcy. Re P roduced ^^fwfww ’ covered the great love of his life: the Ministry of 

Chatto and Windus. £8.95. 070112 ft restore his Health. Here he was in his element, overseeing 

■sgaSSBS SfSr*3Ss£ S25SSSS 

warn mm mm 


i-iain, ne luinniains, me sian mannestea “com- 
plete loyalty to the Director-General”; but the 
facl that his source is a letter written by Cham- 
berlain himself to his sister Hilda somewhat 
detracts from the authority of the statement.- . 
At another point even this source dries up and 
Chamberlain's inability to explain himself is 
attributed to “the Inhibitions which prevented 
him from confiding even to Ida and Hilda his 
difficulties with the War Cabinet and other 
departments”. Failing other evidence, it is a 
pity that Dilks did not find room to quote the . 
Final verdict of the man who made the appoint- 
ment: “Mr Neville Chamberlain is a man of 
rigid competency. Such men have their uses in 
conventional times or in conventional posi- 
tions, and are indispensable for filling sub- 
ordinate posts nt all limes. But they are lost in 
nn emergency or in creative tasks at any time." ' 
Lioyd George’s unflattering opinion of 
Chamberlain was faithfully reciprocated, and 
he is hardly allowed to step into this biography 
without receiving a slighting epithet from 
ei t he r its sub jc cl or its au l Itor. The fa 1 1 of Lloyd 
George in 1922 helped Chamberlain's swift rise 
into the space left at the top of the Conserva- 
tive party by the former Coalitionists, now dis- 
credited. Among these, of course, was Austen , 
and it was lucky that Neville’s absence in 
America at the critical juncture meant that an 

lion; “i have had my time of scorching humilia- 
tion and don’t need to be told what it means. 

A certain amount of fence-mending all roun 
had to take place before they.bpth foundplaces 
in Baldwin’s Cabinet. 

It was in 1923 that Neville Chamberlain dis- 
covered the great love of his life: the Ministry of 
Health. Here he was in his element, overseeing 
the vast field of local government as a connois- 
seur and, above all, working on tramlines, not 
to mention other municipal functions. As he 


story through Neville’s eyes indeed large y 
through Neville’s MmsporidenM. es^ciaUy 
with his unmarried sisters. The tight-taut life 
long loyalties of the Chamberlain clan are 

adeod's quixotic biographical essay in 1961 Chck . ^ P^ea ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ back Jhpr’s di* reel preference to ^ months later, his passion was land l he 

or did Cl^bfcrlafo’s.stock rise as a result of J “ y t ^Kennedy* fo our own day, the boys lain s infflWj 10 * ^benefited from found himself m a P os, f t °V° ll E ^™,,n^«r • i 

e historiographical reappraisal of the origins Like the m y ^ h Utics paTt i y t0 Kynoch s, whose ^ share Radica i s ^ win’s offer of the reversion to the Treaty . ft ■ • . 
i the SecotS World War , inaugurated by A. J. ^ unfulfiUed ambitions of their father burgeoning^efenc pe ^ {he Click - S remain convinced that \\ S 

, Taylor (though ChurchiU’8 may have faUena U n ^“i ysed ^ an old man in the not fai'.fo remark, pu^enoo ter of Health but am no Ukelyjo be morn^n . 

It) StoUarly, attempts to rehabilitate Bald- S v h : ^ ^asAusten Chamberlain who long-standing view that they w asecond rat e Chancellor.” H,s wk Jt the 

iir, riot ineffectual in themselves, have often ’ 1 to Slicceed sent off to Cain- mahgned. waj , efl making his Ministry of Health wnstitutw a Mhd of - 

>ught to absolve him of blame for appease- . • . ^ortinc a monocle and orchid to prove Backhom , Austen was achievement of which the exlst,t ]^ * J? -rJ* ; 

.eui by making Ws soumtssbi carry the can ^^ t, i ng c ^° oR lh e qld btock. It was M| w . WaUnfnster. It was Ncv- has alnmdy ttken adequate co^i^THs ; , 

ind whatevei 1 sophisticated revisions may now *“ ne am o„g t he Chamberlains who making h h uan^e at W lni „ adition in account tali.es with it but is n>m«ny pe™"* 1 

a5"o.he.op g of.heg re .sypo.,buthy. ^ ^ i 

kn^Ameriean poHtlca. farticulariy telho a ^ 0 ^ S,;.r i.in nearly flfty years. P atie "? | ^x'°^ I^ r !"i!.| g doubt ihafhe ; a Suft * M intjttiw to : 

rue of right-wing politics, .as Mrs T^tcher s , biographer nearly two hundred and ting iff . ROVernm eiit like ho oiher berlain’s role in the negotia o ^ J^^ 

hetoric over tiie Falklands and Prudent i* arrival in Parliament. . jdanjood ^ | ^ r ^ h i s genen4t( ori: an ; e^S Is '‘llu^hated^hrough his ^^^ ; 

ieagari’s over Grenada' demonstrates. If con- ’ n0t waste d for they cover two Conservative poUl \\c g impw gnable ’ with his sisters. “Tlie miners don t think of the . 

SS&8SS5 S= - SbEsss&S: 

" h l5Srid r Dltll.ha S all the-right credentials as . “^^"^'^"StSyeloped chiil jn iht “^1- 
Chamberlain’s biographer. He .served- an arasherdpj wa 5j jus dhBmbeflili „ WQS t0 Blrmlughamttotl.e wa s sunu^^ ^ lhat Ote« shi^ will be put ; 

ga-assswjscasss 

p^sehfed.'not So much as his chefd’oeuvna* a declaration of an ; ei Commons lhcy might be prevailed upon to accept the 

ho# d'oewvrer to his diaries. These mighty that this no oract jcal duly". It is not overflowing but admimst y TTUCs peace formula. Ready now for a fight, 

wit and imagination- obvious ".or, “^‘Souht some thirty ... >ce m Sffi' ■ ChambSrialn found the Cabinet tottering on y 

mt s mssisss» 55sss®’"‘ 


«Sed in maintaining the expense : of 
two large houses in Birmingham and Lmtlpn- 
Them^tery is not fully exp ained byd»M- • 
thor’s discreet reference to Joseph Cham^r 
Iain’s investments in the 
Kynoch’s, whose shares benefited from 
burgeoning defence spending, as Radicals did 
not fail to remark. Dilks endorses the Click : s 
long-standing view that they were muc 

m Bwkhome, Mr Neville was left making his 
.^Birmingham wjuiebti r Austen - 


“Perhaps after all I may still go back to the 
Ministry some day", he wrote pluckily, “but it 
will be difficult as Austen knows to get away 
from the beastly Treasury." Only fifteen 
months later,- his passion was requited and be 
found himself in a position to fend off Bald- 
win’s offer of the reversion to the Treasury, l 
remain convinced that I might be a great Minis- 
ter of Health but am not likely to be more than 

a second rate Chancellor” His work at the 
Ministry of Health constitutes a solid record of. 
achievement of which the existing literature 
. ■ _ .mnilvnfiriA This 


„,ing in Birmingham while bti Austen^a adequate cogniW This 

making his name at WMUnmti . It^.^ ^ acMunt lalKeswi ,h it but is naturally personal 
Ule who Mtottmed lh „.. , ack of „ther ttmn instilutional m Us emphasis. _ _ __ 


IV 1TUIIU r- r — • • . • i 

:hamt>eflain? 1 ‘ r . . . 

David Dilka.hfls all the right credentials as . 
Simberlain’s biographer. He - served; an 
pprenticeship to successive Conservative 


le fiVe majestic Volumes /which , MaCmipan 
neserited, not So much as his chef 'd'oeuvrew 
idrt 1 d'oeqy^r fo his diaries. These mighty 
fork§ are.rtbt lacking 'in wit and imaiglnatipn 
pdced them flccounts of such episodes aS SuflZ 
tie notHlhg i’f ridt v^orks of the irtiaginetion.- 
tUau r^lipH.heavilV Upon 


«?d to be suitable for the cultivation of sisal as 

That “this now sounds Uke a < MttM , 

obvious moral and practical dqly^ It is npt 


national eminence In December .19 lo. y before they give up anything. The in- 

George appointed ‘ ^^J^rvico. ’The trensigence of the miners, however, evidently 3. 

DIrector-G?nerol of National berv.ee C0 „W not bis relied upon, for the Government j 

Prime Minister is shown, ori tWc eve of the strike, fearful that j 

of Commons in phrases (hatwer e r neip a y mi „ bt be preV niled upon to accept the ., 

overflowing but administratively emp. S *J Cs A ace formula. Ready now for a fight, 

Once more, the sisal would not grow, chamberlain found the Cabinet tottering on j,. 

Chamberlain’s story was much the ^ ^ . penceftll settlement and pro- g 

knri tiaan mmnlete strnnaer to the whole me dhiik uj “ _ . V . f . > 
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its leading article, which was quickly seized 
upon as the reason for breaking off negotia- 
tions with the TUC. 

With the General Strike in effect, the posi- 
tion of the Labour parly was most uncomfort- 
able. Ramsay MacDonald and the Labour 
leaders were only concerned, as Baldwin put it, 
to find “an honourable way out of the position 
into which they have been led by their own 
folly*’. But the Government was in no mood to 
help. “The fact is that constitutional govern- 
ment is fighting for its life", Chamberlain told 
his sister; “if we failed it would be the Revolu- 
tion, for the nominal leaders would he whirled 
away in an instant.” Little wonder that he was 
so irritated by the intervention of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, muddying the waters of 
confrontation. All the best cards were held by 
the Government. The TUCs emotional sym- 
pathy for the miners was tinged with exaspera- 
tion over the inflexibility of their leaders. As 
the unions' solidarity fragmented, the miners 
were left to fight on alone while the TUC threw 
in its hand. 

Throughout the long months of the coal 
strike, Chamberlain was left at the sharp e nd of 
the conflict as the minister responsible for re- 
lief payments. The Labour party accused the 
Government of starving the miners back, but 
was in turn uccuscd by the miners' leaders of . 
betraying their cause. Dilks’s pages dealing 
with these dead issues of fifty years ago will no 
doubt provoke many readers to incredulity at 
the barbarous conduct of industrial disputes in 
those days. His sage conclusion, however, 
seems incomplete: “Had Great Britain entered 
a spell of rising prosperity, easing the transfer 
of labour from the declining industries to the 
more prosperous, the outcome might have 
been better.” Perhaps he might have added a 
comment on the extent to which the lack of 
prosperity was itself a result of the Govern- 
ment's economic policies. 

Baldwin, it must be said, docs not come out 
of these events with much credit. His broadcast 
appeal during the General Strike demanded; 
'Cannot you trust me to ensure a sguarejgal J ___ 


: mn a avus«|HBLu uuhdiiet , and It is dear that he 
was as keen as anyone in his Cabinet to hit back 
at Labour through the Trade Disputes Act in 
1927. Chamberlain was appalled at the lack of 
firm direction arid seems to have favoured 
a more constructive' approach. .Baldwin's 
' strength lay; in his benign public image,. on the 
fashioning of which, he bestowed his finest 
v handiwork. He feared that his abrasive Minis- .. 
:J ! farof Health gave the impression in the Cdm- 
■ pipiis.UtathelaokedUpohtlieLaboUFpgrty as 
< ditt.' TTtae fact Is that intellectually, with a few ' 
. e^«p.tions;.they are dirt", Chamberlain re- 
sponded tp his sister. ’ 

' : ’ Dflks is clearly father embarrassed at such a 
r. comment arid resorts to giving Chamberlain 
' good marks for recording it at all. It does not 
seem uncharacteristic. When Chamberlain de- 
serted his beloved Ladywood seat in 1926, he. 

. explained that it was because there was "such a 
-largo mass of uneducated and credulous peo-. 
pie, ready to be influenced by the sort of oppo- 
nent I have had In the past”! There had 
evidently been a sad decline in the seventeen 
years since his comment oh his first major 
speeeh at tJhdTowri Hall; “That is thfc delight of 
a Birmingham audience; they are so extra prdi- 
• parity intelligent.” Luckily fils :Own mastery 
:\i«fyer faulted, as he ptode clear to; friend land 
;.foealikd, correcting Other miriislers in (he pre- ; 
seht&ttqii of jheir business, fpr example, Pro- 
; fessqr Oilks brings out the flavour .of. the man 
[l yritli commendable thoroughness, After the 
high tide of Chamberlain's tenure at the Minis- 
try of Health, it wpl be Interesting to see how 
the second volume copes with Ms latter-day 
i ascendancy in. British politics, , 
r St{tic,Ecpriomy and Solely 193^939, edited 
r ;ity J.Noakes and O- Pridlinm (608pp, Uni-* 
veisfty Qf Exetor. £5.7$. 0 359592-905), Volume. 
. 2 in the Exeter Stifles to History Series, 
■Nazism /0j>5MWJ, covers the <tomestlc .aspects 
of lhc regime between 1933 and 1939; the 
politicaT system, the economy ..and society, 
propaganda and- Ihdoctjrinaiion, policies to- 
wards,, youth and women, the ;SS' System of 
terror, antbehiitisinBrid popular altitudes, it- 
contains mater!?] from: State arid Party idocp-;, 
. men Is, newspapers, speeches, memoirs , letters ' 
f-nnd^Mtesii'^w 


The Lion at bay 


Richard Pankhurst 

ANTHONY MOCKLER 

Haile Selassie’s War 

454pp. Oxford University Press. £17.50. 

0192158678 

Mussolini's invasion of Ethiopia in 1935-36 can 
be seen from several distinct standpoints. For 
Ethiopia it led to the only foreign occupation in 
its millennia-old history. For Africa it was the 
greatest colonial war the continent had ever 
witnessed. For Italy it created an empire, gave 
the Duce immense if short-lived popularity, 
but led him into an alliance with Nazi Germany 
which was to dTag him to ruin. 

Italy’s unprovoked aggression also cast a 
deep shadow over the rest of the world. 
Ethiopia seemed a test case for the League of 
Nations, whose credibility scarcely survived 
the Fascist victory. In Britain the spectacle of 
an aggressor unleashing all the instruments of 
modern warfare, including poison-gas, on a 
relatively defenceless people aroused pro- 
found emotions. The horrors, and unequal 
character, of the conflict were popularly en- 
capsulated in the contrast between the bluster- 
ing Fascist dictator and the dignified Ethiopian 
emperor, who addressed the League in Gene- 
va and then withdrew to a lonely exile in Bath. 


The story of Ethiopia, however, did not end 
there as many had expected, for the Fascist 
occupation was challenged by a resolute Pat- 
riot movement. Then, in 1940, Mussolini de- 
clared war on Britain and France, the Patriots 
obtained allies almost overnight and the Italian 


similarly enables him to see the Patriots of 
-1937-39 as a new force , members of the balabat 
class, or squirearchy, rather than of the nobil- 
ity which had initially led the resistance to the 
invasion. 

Mockler’s work on the Italian side, though 


empire crumbled in half the time it had taken unfortunately much curtailed in the English 

r ... . . ■ I* : ninxini, ifqi„v ■. . 


Mussolini’s armies to reach Addis Ababa. 
Ethiopia, the earliest victim of Fascist 
aggression, became the first allied country to 
be freed in the Second World War. 

Haile Selassie's War is a considerably short- 
ened English edition of Anthony Mockler’s II 
miro deWImpero , which appeared in Italy in 
1972. A valuable feature of the book is that its 
author, unlike most labourers in the field, has 
not restricted himself to either the invasion or 
the liberation, but considers the entire period 
from Emperor Menilek’s defeat of the Italians 
at Adwa in 1896 to the Fascist collapse in 1941 . 
This time-span enables him to place events, 
and personalities, in a longer historical per- 
spective. It is interesting to recall that Ras 
Mulugeta, the Ethiopian Minister of War in 
1935-36, had fought at Adwa, while Haile 
Selassie was the son of an Adwa veteran. 
Mockler claims that the battle of Adwa like- 
wise “consciously or unconsciously” preyed on 
the minds of “all Italian generals in Africa", 
even those fighting in Egypt's Western Desert 
in 1940. The author's historical perspective 


Food for jingoes 


recently begun to take seriously. Propaganda 
VernOll Bogdanor and Empire is beautifully illustrated with imper- 

ial souvenirs, advertisements for whisky and 

JOHN M. MACKENZIE soap, and biscuit-tin lids, all evoking that far- 

Propuganda and Empire; The manipulation of distant country which was Britain’s imperial 
British publicopinion, 1880-1960 past. The book will have an irresistible attrac- 

277pp. Manchester University Press. £25. ti on for those who, like the present reviewer, 

0719014999 feel unashamedly drawn to pictures of old 

7 ~ ~ T~ f 77- ; . .. . . . cigarette cards and Edwardian bric-a-brac. 

>" KycMogy of Jingoism, publ.shed „ MacKenzie is better at re-creating a 

J901, J. A.Hobson castigated the musichab, “a ,„ nhhedworid ,han wreWngilaaignittamce. 
more potent 

^(PP||J^|(|PP(P^*^^^^^rigorous^n^ne is bound t° wonder whether 
‘ Ity. As " he is not ^together too solemn about the sig- 

Ihe only "popular" art of the present day, its words ni ^ CanCC . ! vhat he has discovered, 
and melodies pass by quick magic from the Empire For what is, surely, remarkable about the 
or the Aihnmbra over the length and breadth of the imperial propaganda so painstakingly chroni- 
lond, re-echoed in a thousand provincial halls, clubs, : cled by MacKenzie is the comparatively small 


and drinking saloons, until the remotest village- is effect which it exerted up6n those whom It was 

~ d, ° ba Iini0ism of 
' widely fed^- ' • , the Boer War did not preclude a generous 

; radical th *f an “" 8 ° f 

intelligentsia it.the beginning of the century, ^ - f* ”* ly 

' puzzled (as are their present-day counterparts) Hn 'Tl l ceIe ; 

by the failure of the "piople” to play th^rqle mma s “ ch , as ? m P “ Da y\, ™ blch did 
-- allotted to them; But ntorerecendy^here has b .“ 

been a consensus among many historians that pra !“^. t0 the J 

the British people were, oh the whole, indlffer- 

ent to Empire, with the exception of isolated f “™ a ' J = Enip °" ? f . the auto / 

Jingo ontbresks. Imperialism was important ”™ y j' “* dommipns. Both 

only to a restricted «l(te; lt was an epUode in , . .‘1^ hwiasecrel Iweaponin 

the history of ideology. dot a broadly based J“l™P a *y ofatle “‘ » l»fg«">i”ontyofthe 
mass movement. And It was for this resL. that “ h . and ‘^ easn ™ d tbat rabe,s 

the Empire never became . a major electoral Z ” , woulde ™ tual| y secure 

issue, so that the process of decolonization they were ftehti Ingfor. 

could be earned out with relatively little pain. J}' £ a aHa * 0 J. unp ? da !.P™P a l! a ' ada 
Indeed, after the First World War the Empire ba ™ l J. hlI “ ed at by MacKenae, It served cer- 
seemed to survive in the national conscious- ‘^‘“'■e.nfarce, although of course It did not 

nets as, in John M. MacKenzie'* deft phrase. Sh ' ' n ™n P “H bls ^^V' patr,ot,sm 
-little more than i source of uoslalrio phN noticed brought- the British 

lately" * • . people together in tunes of danger. “What has 

: II Is no part of Dt MacKeys pnipose to “ SSJ?*- ““ 

rnbrint a frontal assault against this interprets- e Sk ° m 
, tion. Instead, he see ks lo Understand imperial- J h par1 ’ nd doubt , “me vague idea about a better 

. ism ripl as a chapter! In 'Britain's foreign or b “ t chi .eny the atavlstic emotion of patriot- 

social htytOty . Rathe r than askings af- . last t^yenty years the mala object of English left-wing 
, ter the . fashion ,of the historians of Empire , intellectuals has been to break this feeling down , and 

ivhrit was the effect of imperialism upon Brit- if l^y had succeeded, we might be watching the SS 

a in’s stftrtding ip the World, he. is concerned , nianpal rolling the. Lbndon streets at this moment, 
with tjfib effects ofiniperia^lsm uppn the world- \ Butthe obverse of that pairititism was as Dr 

yievf of Hie British pebpla.; His study is centri- . MacKenzie recognizes, a fixation upon the 
...pct^l, nM.eeptr|fi.igal m itk' approach, and is . ; past, a cortiplacency which has proved pro- 
pri manly derotedto ah analysis of the various .Foundly inimical to Britain’s development as n 
. cbiuinels through whitJty me Imperial message . modem induslriaisbciety. Seen from this per- 
Was dissGmJnated. . : ' ■ »--j *: snective. the ciitt nF Rmhin* 


people together in times of danger. “What has 
kept England on its feet during the past year?" 
Orwell asked in 1940. : * 

Ih part, nd doubt, some vague idea about a better, 
future, but chiefly the atavistic emotion of patriot- 
ism, the ingrained feeling or the English-speaking 
peoples that they are superior to foreigners. For the 
. last tiYenty years the main object of English left-wing 
intellectuals has been to break this feeling down, and 
if they had succeeded, We might Be watching the SS 
qion patrolling the. London streets at this moment. 

Butthe obverse Of that patriotism was, Dr 
. MacKenzie recognizes, a fixation upon the 


edition, is useful in placing Italy’s military lead- 
ers in their Fascist and colonial context. Gener- 
al Graziani thus appears as a ruthless colonial 
soldier nicknamed the Hyena of Libya, while 
the elderly, bumbling De Bono is portrayed as 
an officer who had risen as a result of Mussoli- 
ni’s March on Rome in 1922, when he had 
given the Duce’s “gang of thugs", the squad ris- 
ri, an "aura of respectability”. The 1937 Addis 
Ababa massacre, in which several thousand 
Ethiopians were murdered after an attempt on 
Graziani's life, seems to Mockler a return “on 
a larger scale” of the days of the squadristi. 
Observations of this kind are not made lightly, 
for the author feels that the Italians, despite 
their Fascist excesses, were "normally 
humane”. He fails, however, to examine 
allegations of corruption made against several 
Fascist leaders, notably Teruzzi, the womaniz- 
ing Minister of the Colonies, but cannot avoid 
repeating the contemporary Italian joke: 
“Why does Teruzzi prefer brunettes?” 
Answer, “Because gentlemen prefer blonde?” 

The Ethiopian Patriots, whose aspirations 
and exploits still await a full-length study, are 
discussed with sympathy and perception. It is 
curious, however, that no account is given of 
the execution of Abuna Petros, an Ethiopian 
bishop who had encouraged their remarkable 
attempt to recapture Addis Ababa. 

Mockler reveals that Sir Stewart Symes, the 
governor of the Sudan, was “charmed" by the 
Duke of Aosta, the polo-playing Italian Vice- 
roy of Ethiopia, and actively discouraged 
attempts to plan for a possible Fascist invasion 
of the Sudan. After Mussolini’s declaration of 
war on Britain, Symes opposed Haile Selassie's 
arrival in the territory on the ground that it 
would “invite reprisals" from Italy and “stir up 

u | i J]Qmfl| | ’| p*** 1 *" Edcfl on Khartoum. .. 

at this time, noted “a surprising reluctance to 
offend Mussolini”. Racist attitudes also played 
their part, for there was “an unspoken, some- 
times indeed an open complicity, between 
opposing white men, especially when there was 
a risk of native anarchy". 

. ’ , The attitude of the British Somaliland admin- 
istration towards Ethiopian refugees receives 
some apparently well-merited criticism. The 
British, we learn, were “disapproving and par- 
simonious” to refugees in their territory where- 
as the French in neighbouring Djibouti “armed 
and retained their refugees” . The more warlike 
refugees naturally went to Djibouti, but, after 
the fall of France, were obliged to cross into 
British Somaliland. They were promptly in- 
terned by their British “allies" and their arms 
were, “with equally inevitable stupidity, 
destroyed”. It was perhaps not surprising that 
British Somaliland soon afterwards fell to the 
Italians. Its loss, often underplayed by British 
writers, had the direct result, according to 
Mockler, of convincing Graziani to launch his 
historic invasion of Egypt. 

Haile Selassie's War, which is designed for 
the general reader as much as for the specialist, 
contains biographical notes op over 120 Ethio- 
pian personalties as well as a glossary and ten 
sketch-maps. There are also notes Op Ethio- 
pian spelling and pronunciation, but the auth- 
or's transliteration Is at times erratic; ’“F^kk" 1 

is surety an unsatisfactory English i^nderr 

' Ing for the town spelt by thie Italians as Ficfae, 
and "Dinchinese” for the woman's name more 
often written Dinkenesh. Tt js surprising that. 
Mockler, with his understanding of Ethiopia 
should refer to its church "Coptic" rather 
: than Ethiopian. The book is also, m ar red. byi(?;: 
quota of errors. To cite a few’: Kaffa was never 
a “Qalla” but a fCafccho . kingdom; the Ethio- 
pian calendar is not "six to seven years behind 


programmes, boys' weeklies and propaganda 
; leaflets -"constitutes in extraordinarily diffi- : 
CuIttiririprlUklp^, but Mackenzie has been able 

• • a— — — ■ !’ l’-h-M*:' *■ + •' h. ■ ■ ■ y 


to ptovide a ^bating TOjnkpt^fuVof infbrnja-’; 

icirf ; 


:• pqlitical lexers, would have ft mak^ln 'the \ 

. ’ twentieth century; Yet ope; js bound to ask , Ethiopian Obsen'erfoiEthiopia Obser\>er-But 
whether who sought (o' '‘manipulate'V , Suchblemishesscatoety detract fromM^ckler^ 
i : mbjtoopinion were not ih fa$t, more deceived -'study .which is a valuable contribution 

4-f V” 
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Among the connoisseurs of suffering 


D. J. Enright 

frank tuohy 
The Collected Stories 
410pp. Macmillan. £12.95. 

0333385349 

Pleasure tends to be a visitant, Keats wrote, 
whereas pain clings cruelly to us. Pleasure 
visits us as we read Frank Tuohy's stories (his 
three earlier volumes The Admiral and the 
Nuns. Fingers in the Door and Live Balt are 
collected here entire), more often than not 
yielding to a clinging, though less than cruel, 
pain. There is a certain kinship, not merely in 
the exotic settings, with Paul Theroux; indeed 
the Consul of “Two Private Lives” is possibly 
creepier, more odious, than any of Theroux’s 
characters. But on balance Tuohy is less in- 
clined to pass a final, irrevocable judgment; he 
shows less loathing, or contempt, for his crea- 
tions than does Theroux in his recent collec- 
tion's of stories. Touches of relaxed humour, of 
the worldly shrewdness we call wit, soften the 
pain, somewhat. We have been in those situa- 
tions ourselves; we have survived. 

‘T've got a surprise for you.” The narrator of 
"The Admiral and the Nuns" comments: 
“Ever since I can remember, these words have 
possessed a more sudden and violent power to 
depress than almost any others.” This particu- 
lar surprise, we know, is bound to be painful in 
the event, it being a ticket for the Coronation 
Ball held at the British Club, somewhere in 
South America. The Polish husband of an 
Englishwoman behaves there in the way ex- 
pected of him: “the peasant who comes to the 
big city to get drunk and chase women”. Simi- 
larly, his wife behaves as is expected of her, a 
“pure Kensington" daughter of an admiral. 
One wants her to rise superior to her misfor- 
tunes (some of them self-induced), the more so 
in that she has been branded a trivial-minded 
product of the “genteel” class. To one’s grati- 
fied surprise, she does: “Up the Navy!" 

Tuohv’s favourite ffg m fr r i ri g 


monly inhabitants of the Home Counties, who 
for one reason or another have failed to learn 
from experience; or else people, often Eastern 
Europeans, who have learnt rather too much 
and sometimes need to unlearn. The mistakes 
and misdoings of both groups would provoke 
an easy censoriousness were it not for the 
general insights which an even-handed author 
supplies en route. “You can judge your dis- 
tance from civilization by the state of the dogs: 
tonight we were very far away.” So what could 
be expected of that errant Polish husband, ex- 
cept what was? 

Looking back to his schooldays, the narrator 
of “A War of Liberation” recalls how at the 
end of each term they sang "Lord, dismiss us 
with Thy blessing” and he would then go home 
“to dismiss everyone else". After the War he 
was to encounter this same categorizing habit 
in Europe, and later in Shanghai: the English 
were classified as “unreal" by those “who had 
grown to be connoisseurs of their own suffer- 
ing". In “The Trap” the author gets even for 
that classification. An Englishman who has 
taught in Poland is faced with a former student, 
a sad woman come to London specially to see 
him. Miss Rodzinska, with her salmon-pink 
coat, grey suit, grey sandals and handbag made 
of grey plastic, “belonged in fact to the Plastic 
Age of Communism, when people no longer 
look proletarian but lower middle class". Miss 
Rodzinska finds priggish fault with England 
but insists that she cannot return home now. 
The teacher reflects on “the tiny distance that 
divides the great peace of mutual attraction 
from the warfare of that which is not mutual"; 
the tiny distance is what he is trying to preserve 
between his knees and hers under the res- 
taurant table. She is one of those “connois- 
seurs of their own suffering”; the suffering is 
genuine enough, and this is her “last throw", 
but- he tells himself- historical debts cannot 
be charged to the account of private indi- 
viduals. “If Miss Rodzinska wanted to be 
loved , she must try at least to be-as nice as other 
people. And poor, poor girl, she was not." 


one touch of wry humour. Miss Peacock can- 
not endure visiting her brother on his sick-bed 
- death-bed as it turns out - but is happy to wait 
on her friend Laura, with whom she shares a 
cottage and who “had always been delicate and 
was likely to be so for many years to come". 
“Fingers in the Door" is painful , physically so, 
simply because poor Andrew gets his fingers 
caught in a carriage door. 

His pain made no concession to the modesty of the 
circumstances: it raged there as it docs before in- 
different eyes in police cells and hospital wards. This 
lime it had chosen to make its howling declaration in 
a first-class carriage of British Railways. 

It is not the done thing to howl in public, and 
Andrew has spoilt his daughter's birthday out- 
ing and embarrassed his wife dreadfully. When 
he seeks to mollify her: “Look , love , there’s an 
interesting yellow tint coming up”, his wife 
retorts, “Don’t be disgusting." But, like the 
Home Counties, gentility is too easy a target, 
particularly so now that it is to all appearances 
a dead horse. If gentility, snobbery, social pre- 
tensions have to be dealt with, probably the 
best way is that employed in “Thunderbolt”, 
where the inane chatter of the two adult 
women is counterpointed with the unspoken 
brutish knowledge of the two young people, 
the son of one woman and the “house guest” of 
the other, that before long they will be in bed 
together. For once a silence is truly pregnant. 

The stories set in Poland or featuring Poles 
rank among the most impressive here; for one 
thing, the embarrassments they record are 
more deadly than those arising in the Home 
Counties, and the author seems himself to be 
more deeply engaged. The three Japanese 
stories are first-rate, too; and in this line of 
country Tuohy faces stiff competition from 
Francis King. The most quivery of social 
embarrassments occurs in “A Summer Pil- 
grim", when an ageing English poet is visited 
by a young woman, formerly a student of his in 
Japan. Obliged to partake of gluey lamb, Miss 
Hitomi is not helped by remembering the story 
of a Jap anese bride who. after hrwairing minH 


To make matters worse, the only present from 
Japan that her old teacher wants is her. 

The view that you can judge your distance 
from civilization by the state of the dogs is, by 
chance, ironically glossed in “The Matchmak- 
ers”. The first embarrassment is suffered, in 
advance, by Staszek Kopczinski when his aunt, 
a former countess, instructs him to arrange a 
delicate matter with the niece of the British 
Ambassador: the English girl's cocker spaniel 
is to mate with the aunt's female counterpart. 
“Of course Staszek tells the girl, “in this 
country is already danger of inbreeding." The 
initial discomfort quickly fades, since English- 
women are used to animals: “He’s two years 
old already and he may get to be no good, 
besides being fright fully neurotic. "The second 
embarrassment is political, and considerably 
more serious, especially since Staszek makes a 
precarious living as a music critic. He is found 
to have been consorting with Western diplo- 
mats - so no more passports for him to attend 
music festivals abroad. 

More complex and wholly unexpected in its 
d£nouemem is “A Survivor in Salvador", 
which concerns a Polish ex-prince, “living on 
promises, on his title, on his bridge game", 
who in his arrogance is prepared, like some 
other connoisseurs of their own suffering, to 
stoop to almost anything - “as if he believed 
that his contempt for his associates kept him 
from losing honour". Down on his luck, ready 
at last to give up the burden of surviving, he is 
rescued by a Brazilian prostitute. She too has 
suffered, but that is what she has learnt to 
expect, she is no connoisseur. And out of a 
seemingly total squalor grows an unlikely yet 
true tenderness. The story serves to modify the 
view, expressed by the narrator of another 
tale, that “whatever your experiences are, it is 
you who choose them to make the pattern". 
Here, and elsewhere in this rich collection, it is 
pleasure - something much more substantial 
than a mere cessation or evasion of pain - that 
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A Wave is John Ashbery's lentil book of poet- 
ry, and one of his best. Too much that he has 
written recently has been rather dull experi- 
ment. The quatrains of Shadow Train (1981) 
were a!! too often little more than lax five- 
finger exercises in superficially regular form, 
and As we know (1979) was dominated by the 
sixty pages of '‘Litany” . which , in spite of fasci- 
nating sections (particularly on literary criti- 
cism), suffered from the over-casual juxtaposi- 
tion of the two monologues of which it was 
‘ composed. Still, some of the shorter pieces in 
Asweknow-iay "Train Rising Out of the Sea" 
or "Late Echo" - had pointed in a different 
direction. It is this which is now followed 
through in A Wave and reaches its high point in 
the long, absorbing poem which gives the col- 
lection its title. 

In n way Ashbery has returned to the serious 
playfulness of Houseboat Days and earlier 
books, but, though there is much in A Wave 
that is jokey, seriousness has the edge. Not that 
anything previously said is recanted: every- 
thing is, rather, reaffirmed, but with a more 
open voicing of implications and conse- 
quences. Final truths that used to be recog- 
nized only to be postponed or displaced are 
now given prominence, with the result that as a 
whole A Wave contains more explicit and more 
moving writing than perhaps anything else that 
Ashbery has done. 

Ashbery is a poet of mutability, for whom 
nothing is constant except change itself. His 
concerns are with the incompleteness, instabil- 
ity and fragmentariness of our lives, and the 
impossibility of getting whatever is going on 
into a perspective that is in any way accurate. 
That is not in itself a particularly original or 
distinctive line of thought. But European poets 


person from Porlock has been allowed to inter- 
fere too much. But in his best work there is a 
brilliantly unpredictable shaping of the poem, 
which seems to spring directly from the flow of 
composition, much as the structure of a 
Japanese painting is supposed to do. 

This shaping is a good deal more apparent in 
A Wave than in many other books, partly be- 
cause the reflective element is so much more 
explicit. Take "I See, Said the Blind Man, As 
He Put Down His Hammer and Saw", which 
opens with a characteristic roller-coaster ride: 
There is some charm in that old music 
He'd fall for when the night wind released it - 
pleasant to be away; the stones fall back; 

The hill of gloom in plncc over the roar 

Of the kitchens but with remembrance like a bright 

patch 

Of red in a hunch or laundry. But will the cor 
Ever pull away and spunky at all times he'd 
Got the mission between the ladder 
Ami l he slices of brenil someone had squirted 

astrology over 

Until it Cook the form of a man, obtuse, out uf pocket 
Perhaps, probably si finding there. 

The prosiness is deceptive: it is really an unde- 
clinable invitation to read the lines as if they 
had the meanings of normal discursive writing. 
And once drawn in, the reader is hurled from 
one undefined context to another, the dis- 
orientation being compounded by the repeated 
shifts of register. Drawing-room conversation 
in the opening line, a little poetry (“the hill of 
gloom"), more colourful suggestions of past 
violence ("a bright patch of Ted in a bunch of 
laundry"), linguistic desecration ("squirted 
astrology") - all flash by before we can reach 
the man we can stop and look at. Earlier 
Ashbery might well have gone on into further 
metamorphoses or left us there to make the 
best of what is in fact a richly compressed sym- 
bology. But the Ashbery of A Wave is insistent 
that we should think about the image that has 
just come into focus. “Can't you see how we 
need these far-from-restful pauses?" he now 
asks in the opening of the second section, and 
in the remainder of the poem he expands on 
the implications of this, its middle line and its 



Eric Fischl's "Time for Bed" (1981), reproduced from An International Su^ycfRe^nt Painting and 
Sculpture compiled by Kynaston McShane (364pp. Thames and Hudson. £16.75. 087070391 9). 
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In the end it is the present which is still the 
issue. “Rain Moving In" makes a readily grasp- 
able statement of how most readers of poetry 
must be situated with respect lo their origins 
and their final resting-places: 

The dial has been set 

And that’s ominous, but all your graciousness in 

living 

Conspires with it. now thal this is our home: 

A place to be from, and have people ask about. 

But in other poems there is a more breath- 
taking evocation of a sustaining void that has to 
be seen even in the midst of destruction: 

And so each day 

Culminates in merriment as well as a deep shock 
like an electric one. 


authors as well 
as those 

Of more obscure ones, and books with no author, 

letting in 

Space, and an extraneous babble from the street 
Confirming the new value the hollow core has again, 

the light 

From the lighthouse that protects as it pushes us 

• away. 

A Wave Is a rich collection which approaches 
■its central concerns from a variety of angles. 
Haiku or pseudo-haiku accent the orientalizing 
. aspect of Ashbury's imagination. But then a 
series Of jokey prose pieces, i which Ashbery 
calls "haibun", play off prose against haiku. 
• ytiw prose pieces are even more flagrantly 
Tiftpoelic, especially the narrative “Description 
of a Masque”, which spreads its pantomimic 
representation of metamorphosis over twelve 
. r somewhat loose pages. 

: Lastly there is the title poem. “A Wave" is a 

, cpmplex orchestration of the theme of mutabil- 


ity. Its flow absorbs much of the sea of experi- 
ence and what it calls "the ocean of language", 
but most important is the wave of love that 
rises and falls at the climax of the poem in a 
magnificent twenty-seven-line verse period. 
That is near the end of the second of three parts 
into which the poem falls, and which look in' 
turn towards the past, the present and the fu- 
ture while recognizing always that there is 
really only the one image of time, the flux of 
the poem itself. The opening is a disturbing 
image of forgetfulness: 

To pass through pain and not know it, 

A car door slamming in the night. 

To emerge on an invisible terrain. 

This will subsequently expand into an Ellot- 

ooriety-im-- 

pnsoned In “the dungeon of Better Living". 
But such images of forgetting are criss-crossed 
with other images of repetition and remember- 
ing, which eventually turn, via the moment of 
love, towards definitive conclusions: 

And so each of us has to remain alone, conscious cf . 

each other 

until tho day when war absolves us of our 

differences. We'll 

Slay In touch. So they have It, nil the time. But ell 

was strange. 

In “A Wave” Ashbery re-makes the strange- 
ness of experience on a large scale and simul- 
taneously invites the reader to look at it with- 
out evasion. The blind man will not see every-, 
thing perhaps, but he may contemplate the 
experience as it is occurring in the poem. This 
opening into contemplation is ns restorative an 
effect as any that poetry can bring about. For it 
to work only attention and awareness are 
needed. As always Ashbery is an available, 
even popular poet. 
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Richard E. Brantley amply justifies his view 
that John Wesley’s conception of human ex- 
perience - including his idea of conversion and 
the consciousness of salvation, owed much to 
Locke's epistemology. He convinces first by 
his evidence of Wesley’s “Lockean connec- 
tion” - his abridgment of Peter Browne’s The 
Procedure, Extent, and Limits of Human 
Understanding (1728), which Brantley takes to 
be “a theologizing of [Locke’s] Essay". 
Browne, Bishop of Cork and Ross, was not so 
substantial a figure as to account for Wesley’s 
interest unless, as Brantley contends, Wesley 
had first of all recognized the Lockean basis of 
much Dissenting interpretation of human 
cognition. "Die book goes on to examine 
Wesley’s philosophical theology and again is 
convincing in its argument that this is based on 
evidence (of the senses as well as of reason) 
which precedes conviction. So far so good. 

It is when Professor Brantley goes on to 
write of Wesley’s intellectual influence, and of 
the parallel interpretation of human experi- 
ence in WOrdsworth.-eoleridRg^wgjlm-^wffBM 
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thought, was the province of primitive poetry. 
Wesley’s hymns, and more especially his brother 
Charles's, without any conscious antiquarian 
impulse, share this quality; so did Watts’s 
(much admired of Johnson), and the hymns of 
other Dissenters, Doddridge, Newton and 
Cowper, for instance, as well as Smart’s more 
original and eccentric devotional poems. The 
tradition of the Nonconformist hymn was 
essentially based upon scripture and especially 
on the Psalms; it incited personal devotion and 
public worship through the use of praise, peti- 
tion and credal affirmation, not as part of a 
verbal ritual but expressed through communal 
song. The power of music was, from the start, 
an inextricable part of the appeal of Dissenting 
hymns, and such aesthetic as there was of 
music in the eighteenth century stressed its 
affective power, its sway over the sentiments 
and emotions of its auditors. The great hymns 
of the eighteenth century are lyrics, and they 
are more powerful in their emotional effect ' 
than most literary lyrics of the same period, 
though curiously, in their popular appeal, 
nearer to folk poetry and ballad than to the 
conscious creations of art. 

The new and scholarly edition of John 
Wesley's Worts now includes A Collection of 
Hymns for the use of the People called Method- 
ists (1780), all of them written by the brothers 
John and Charles, and this persuades us to look 
at familiar congregational hymns as poems, 
printed on the page, read privately rather thfln 
recollected with the sentiment attaching to 
tune and the congregational fervour of remem- 
bered services from the past. Charles Wesley's 
hymns stand this test so triumphantly that this 
edition, and, for wider reasons, the new 
Methodist and Ecumenical hymn book, 
Hymns and Psalms, published this year, must 
establish him as one of the finest lyric poets of 
his age. It is extraordinary to realize the range 
of his metrical accomplishment, the sustained 
fervour of his devotional imagination, the mas- 
tery_ of dictjon. oLsvmactic al transition and of 
range of imagery is limned »nu iepcuu*w, .» 

. . j mViifh col Horn 


incorporate present-day scientific knowledge 
into the idea of the redemption, "Lord of the 
boundless curves of space / And time’s deep 
mystery" (No 335 by Alhert F. Baylvand Brian 
A. Wren), contrasts sadly with the preceding, 
Watts’s “I sing the almighty power of God" - 
but the contrast is one of an inert as opposed to 
a lively language, rather than of any difference 
in intention. There are good modern hymns 
included here - John Arloit’s (No 344). 
George Caird’s (No 364) and Norman Nichol- 
son’s (No 380). Most illuminating in com- 
parison are Robert Bridges's hymns, cool in 
tone, perhaps, but exquisitely contrived in 
metre, most skilfully fashioned in a way that 
looks back to the seventeenth-century writers. 

wil1 1 love, my God and King t Thee will 
I sing” (No 40) is as perfectly adjusted to music 
as No 572, ‘Think of a world without flowers", 
is impossible to accommodate to any conceiv- 
able congregational rendering. 

But the power of this splendid anthology 
rests still with the great hymns of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Watts’s 
“I’ll praise my maker while I’ve breath / And 
when my eyes are closed in death, / Praise shall 
employ my nobler powers” leaps out from the 
page with its magnificent affirmation, repented 
in the concluding stanza: 

I II praise him while he lends me breath. 

And when my voice is lost in death, 

Praise shall employ my nobler powers; 

My days of praise shall ne’er be past, 

While life and thought and being last. 

Or immortality endures. 

■Die conciseness of the stonzaic measure re- 
quired by the hymn wonderfully concentrated 
the syntax and vocabulary of these earlier 
poets and suited them to singing. Richard 
Baxter’s meditative poem: 

He wants not friends that hath thy love, 

And may converse and walk with thee. 

And with thy saints here and above. 

With whom for ever 1 must be ... . 

which has the tone of monologue, is still, in its 


Herald Angels sing” has no crib, no ox nor ass, 
merely a splendid statement of the doctrine of 
the Incarnation and the Redemption, but 
(assisted it must he admitted by Mendelssohn's 
tune) could only be rejected by the rashest of 
innovators. Yet does the present-day con- 
gregation understand what Charles Wesley 
took for granted: "Jesus, our Emmanuel”? 
The compilers do not alter it, though they 
changed a similar allusion in Robert Robin- 
son’s great hymn “Come thou fount of every 
blessing” (No 517); from “Here I find my 
Ebenezer" to “Here I find my greatest trea- 
sure”: the rhyme in their new version is, it 
must be admitted, truer, and we may well 
forgive them that change. 

The modest but genuine talent of Philip 
Doddridge finds its place here, and the fervour 
of Newton: “Amazing Grace" has been 
adopted by present-day folk singers, but the 
words as much as the tune (“how sweet the 
sound") convey the simple enthusiasm that the 
realization of salvation - the theme of so many 
of these hymns - can still, even by echo, 
convey. Thomns Ken’s chaste simplicity with 
which we commemorate the day and the night, 
"Awnke my soul, and with the sun / Thy daily 
stage of duty run", and “Glory to thee, my God 
this night /For all the blessings of the light", are 
still here lo sanctify ordinary existence. And 
who, among the public consulted by the com- 
pilers of this new hymn book, felt that they 
could not respond to the language of these 
earlier poets? Few, it appears. For the diction 
of hymns was always directed lo the congrega- 
tion. to the company of ordinary faithful be- 
lievers, and that company has responded as it 
always did to the claims of conviction, utter- 
ance and poetry. 

Hymns are a form of love poetry. The Wes- 
leys understood this and succeeded, in the- 
tradition of their Dissenting predecessors, in 
separating the rapture of the redeemed from 
the private meditations, the erotic metaohor- 
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occupations and understanding or tne nature or 
revelation were So substantially distinct. 

Wordsworth’s references to Methodism (in 
Peter' Bell, for instance) are neglected; 
Coleridge’s theological speculations are said to 
berooted in “evangelical and empirical” ideas, 
as if these were already one and the same, and 
no careful analysis of the distinction between 
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Put tin g faith in writing 


individual and communal, and which is still 
necessary and available to believers of a later 
age. Their hymns, and those of their con- 
temporaries, strike a chord as Johnson grudg- 
ingly admitted of Gray’s Elegy, that comes home 
to the business and bosom of cveryman. 

In congratulating the compilers of the new 
Methodist hymn book, I (perhaps I might say 
we) “rejoice to concur with the opinion of the 
common” worshipper, not only with regard 
to the ancient hymns of the Church, the 
great works of the eighteenth-century Non- 
conformists, the fervent romanticism of the 
nineteenth-century believers (it is sad not to 
find Baring-Gould’s "Now the day is over” 
included here), but to those modern successors 
who have, in spite of fashion, expressed their 
faith in such a wny as to provide today's con- 
gregations with some assurance that the tradi- 
tion of congregational praise and affirmation is 
not dead. 

No one reading any of these three books can 
fail to recognize the influence of Protestantism 
and its most powerful popular contribution to 
devotion. It is good to remind ourselves, too, 
of the simply literary importance of hymno- 
logy. For this is a popular poetry; however 
sophisticated, however literary, its intention 
was always to appeal to the many, and, in the 
most aristocratic periods, its purpose was to 
command the widest audience. Poetry has 
ceased to make this claim in the present age. 
We think of the eighteenth century as another 
age of dlitism, when it needed a later Words- 
worth to ask for the language of poety to be 
the language of ordinary men. But the hymn 
writers thought of this before him. One of 
Charles Wesley’s most beautiful poems might 
be a ehapbook celebration of devotion in its 
simplicity; at the same time it has the sophis- 
tication of genius in its statement of the rela- 
tion of the creature to its Creator. Wesley’s 
language, as always, is simple; his meaning 
profound; his poetic instinct, of economy, in 
imagery, in understanding, perfect. Whoever 
wads this poem (or sings this hymn) lias 
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Poets comprises the Gifford Lectures he gave 

__ ol j n i 9 g 3 quotes from the Deed of Foundation 

C. H. Si sson drawn up by Lord Gifford, who died in 1887. 

n*vinniirm?s The lectures, said the founder, were to be for 

God and the Poets; The Gifford Lectures, 1983 .. promot ing. advancing, teaching, and diffus- 
227pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £19.50. ing the study of Natural Theology m the widest 

im5l282S S sense of that term, in other words, the Know- 

DAVID JASPER (Editor! ledge of God. the Infinite, the All, the First 

ImaMsof Belief In Literature and Only Cause, the One and Sole Substance, 

195pp. Macmillan. £20. the Sole Being, the Sole Reality, the Know- 

033336401 5 ledge of His Nature and Attributes, the Know- 

MICHAEL EDWARDS ledge of the Nature and Foundations of Ethics 

Towards a Christian Poetics and Morals, and of all Obligations and Duties 

246pp. Macmillan. £20. thence arising”. Even without the capitals, one 

0333354028 would be left with a sense of the importance 

TF God is dead the news lias not sunk in as well which had been attributed to the subject, in 
_ ■, h u]d have done. If he is still flourishing, one form or another. A truly modern touch 
bevond space And time, perhaps this reluctance the modern, of course , is now getting rather 
to believe the rumour is itself divine dispensa- old - was that the lecturers were not to be 
tion However that may be. the reluctance is required to take any oath, or to emit or sub- 
slil" widespread. The adumbration is a power- scribe to any declaration of belief, or to make 
fal presence in all languages; at least, subject to any promise of any kind . Not even bishop 
correction . f suppose so. It is certainly present would be excluded by that. 

Tan the great literatures, so it is hardly sur- Professor Daiches notes in passing - as he 
prising that literary critics and anthologists well might do in Edinburgh - the relevance of 
should be more or less acutely aware of it, Hume's Dialogues on Natural Religion and 
whether they take it for what it claims to be or goes on to discuss “the way God emerged in a 

vociferously denounce it as a sham. In these number of different poets from biblical times 
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four books , the perspectives are various, but to the present”. It is a relatively down-to-earth 
the importance of religion for literary studies is subject well suited to one who claims only to be 

nowhere denied. One of them, Images of Belief “a literary critic and a literary historian . 

in Literature, edited by David Jasper, is a col- Daiches has some unusual qualifications in re- 
lection of papers “read at the first National lation to biblical poetry, for he is a Hebrew 

r, inference on Literature and Religion" in scholar and, as the son of a rabbinical family. 


Conference on Literature and Religion" in scholar and, as the son of a rabbinical family, 
Durham in 1982. The holding of the confer- had an early acquaintance with the language of 
ence may suggest some diffused uneasiness on the Old Testament. This gives his discussion of 
the subject . the Book of Job - to which he devotes a fasci- 

There might well be some uneasiness, even nating first lecture - a special interest. All his 
puzzlement, and it is felt by those whose prim- illustrations, however, are drawn from poets in 

ary interest is in literary criticism as well as in whom he has a long-standing interest. His 

those who speak for religion . The authors and reading of Dante began with “a class in Italian 

editors of the books here under review take for English students" when he was an under- 

somewhat differing views of the nature of the graduate at Edinburgh long ago; he devotes a 

relationship between the two but none, it is lecture to “Calvinism and the Poetic Imagma- 

safe to say, would he likely to endorse entirely tion: FrornBurns to Hoggand onetoEdwm 

Jonathan Culler’s spirited defence of Muir and Hugh MacDla nmd. both ofwhornhe 


mu people could hard- 
ly suppress a yawn at his modernized version of 
dcrasez Vinf&me, but if his object really was to 
wipe the floor with the Christian God, surely 
he ovprstated his case? Another' matter, how- 
ever, would be that he understated it. His rapid 
analytical mind believed too much in the eler 
meats of bis awn analysis and sometimes 
. failed to notice when he had entirely displaced 
the ihfifiitely more complex ahd essentially 
' unified nature of his original subject. For of 
course the doctrine of- atonement, confusing 
enough to be sure, is not to be contained in a 
few words about God “crucifying his son". The 
reasdn why Christian doctrine cannot so easily 

- be pushed aside is . that, as historically 
developed, it has a' marvellous fullness and 
balance which makes the shriller notes of Vol- 
tgire as of Empson almost inaudible, and cer- 
tainly largely irrelevant, to those to whom it 
means anything that matters. Christianity 

■ moreover has, even fof those who are what is 
called sceptical, undeniable strengths in its far- 
' - reaching correspondence ■ With the deeper 

- reaches of human nature. Of coiirse this will be 


^^^Wffnclude Milton - his interest in whom 
goes back to the time when he was taught by 
Grierson - and George Herbert; the Amer- 
icans include Wallace Stevens and Emily 
Dickinson as well as Whitman. 

"The poetic imagination”, as Daiches says, 
“is a pretty tough faculty", and the Variety of 
his illustrations enables hihi to show it operat- 
ing through ot beside a variety of systems of 
belief, some of which might be thought to be 
inhibitory, .as Edwin Muir seems to have 
thought Calvinism to be. the operation may 
sometimes be- effected by the poem going 
"round behind the theology", as Daiches says 
Paradise Lost does, “to develop unexpected 
meanings”, but a more general cause must be 
that between a creed, as abstractly stated, and 
the poet’s mind 4 or any individual mind t 
there is a vast gap. What is apprehended by the 
observing mind is the one visible and audible 
world, seen and heard through the medium of 
all that mind has inherited from near and far. 
In all this the observer’s theology will play no 
more than a modest part at best. Daiches 
reaches the conclusion that "far from inability 
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eludes papers entitled “Job and Sophocles" 
“W. H. Auden: ‘Horae Canonicae’ ", “Bishop 
Lowth and the Hebrew Scriptures in Eighteenth- 
Century England", "Simone Weil” and "Middle- 
march as a Religious Novel” as well as more 
general matter on the relationship of literature 
and religion. No doubt it is only by such par- 
ticular studies that the subject can be ad- 
vanced. No particular study, however, can pro- 
ceed very far without some general notion of 
what one is looking for, and both F. W, 
Dillist one’s introduction and John Coulson’s 
opening piece are aimed at providing some 
indications. The precariousness of the subject is 
suggested by Canon Dillistone’s quotation 
from Graham Hough: “For intelligent people 
of today literature has come, consciously or 
unconsciously, to supply the patterns of 
conduct, feeling and imagination that were 
formerly within the sphere of organised 
religion." Shades of Matthew Arnold! The 
approach of Dr Coulson, who is building up a 
joint school of Religion with Literature in the 
University of Bristol, seems to be primarily 
historical , though the fact that he can more or 
less equate his four periods with four “modes 
of relationship between religion and litera- 
ture" leaves one in some uncertainty on the 
matter. He touches on the question of how far 
quality of writing is involved in telling the 
truth ; that I take it is the import of his question: 
“Is it the truer for being well said?” It might be 
contended that what is not well said says no- 
thing at all. That is perhaps only a literary point 
of view, but it suggests that any complacency 
about what Coulson calls a “dissociation” of 
"culture from religion” is out of place. One 
might even ask if such dissociation is possible. 

The danger of all general theories about 
literature is that they tend to become more 
interesting, to the clever people who discuss 
them, than literature itself. This is confusing 
because “literature” is after all only good writ-, 
ing, which may be about anything, from the 
siege of Troy or the death of Julius Caesar to 
the virtues of tar-wnter or the principles of 

tries to hedge his subject a little by calling his 
essay “Religion and Imagination”. To draw the 
boundaries of the imagination must be a very 
uncertain enterprise; to invent a theory of liter- 
ature which stops at those dubious frontiers 
would be no great service to the health of com- 
mon speech. Michael Edwards, as he sets out 
on his stiff climb Towards a Christian Poetics, Is 
well aware of the vastness of the territory 
which extends around his subject. For him, to 
write “is inevitably to open oneself, via lan- 
guage, to everything essential: to the issues of 
the self, of the world, of the other, of God”. 
My only quarrel with that is that I would ask 
whether one must not add: “and all the trivial 
things , we encounter as well”. "We do not 
understand literature without a theory of lan- 
guage”, Edwards asserts, “and we do not 
understand either without a theory of life.” It is 
a bold, even heroic, stand. But we do not really 
start with theories; if we are wise we do not end 
with them, either, however we may choose to 
entertain ourselves on the way. Some of us may 
have to be content simply with “We do not- 
understand”, in relation to these large matters; ■ 
in any case it is perhaps better to talk olricoS' 
nizlng literature than of understanding U< We 
do well if we begin to understand what a par- 
ticular author is saying. Edwards's underlying 
“theory” is an attempt to describe the P r0CCS ^ ' 
of writing in terms of biblical Christiahity. and 
he makes excursions into non-Ghrisp® 1 , 
theories and looks at non-verbal arts. The re- 
sult is a book packed with Ideas which demfltw 
; - further development. There is so much apP^j 
Rtvjs that the basic subject risks being lost rigP* 
of i Surely a Christian cannot require a ; 

lar jdnd of “poetics”, only a true one - wn^ 
must mean something, however laconic, tnar 

kee^. close to the poetic material. Edwards ’ 

chapter on Eliot - which, unlike the others, w. 
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What Moses is to the Law, Pythagoras is to the 
theory of music; to him tradition ascribes the 
discovery that consonant pairs of notes, giving 
pleasure when sounded together, have fre- 
quencies (as we should now put it) in simple 
numerical ratio - 2 for the octave, 3/2 for the 
fifth, 4/3 for the fourth etc. All but one of the 
scientists discussed in Quantifying Music , from 
Kepler to Huygens in the years 1580-1650, 
started from this basic result and tried to find a 
reason for it. Only Simon Stevin seems to have 
questioned the Pythagorean principle, but he 
had discovered fractional indices in arithmetic 
and was more concerned to promote his conse- 
quent invention of equal temperament. It was 
probably a help that his ear was rather imper- 
fect; he shows no sign in his writing of actually 
enjoying music. 

The question of temperament, ie, how an 
instrument should be tuned, runs through the 
whole story. There is no way the notes of an 
organ can be tuned so that every fifth (eg, 
C-G) is in the ratio 3/2, every major third 
(C-E) in the ratio 5/4 and so on. A good un- 
accompanied choir or a string quartet (it is 
said) adjust themselves to each chord so as to 
find consonance, but the piano and organ can- 
not, nor a fretted instrument like the lute and 
guitar. Stevin's suggestion, enthusiastically 
championed a century later by Sebastian Bach 
Hnd his son Emanuel, was to make all semitone 
intervals equal, so that the frequency ratio for 
each successive semitone was the twelfth root 
of two, 1.0595, The ratio for the octave, of 
twelve semitones i g -ih»n^ J o n _^ T ,|"y-i . u j- 


recoils from it. Herein, says Helmholtz, is the 
clue to the distinction between consonance and 
dissonance - the Pythagorean consonances 
minimize the clash of overtones. Confirmation 
of this, for me at least, comes from setting up 
two tunable sources of pure notes, free of over- 
tones. Not only do almost all intervals seem 
agreeable, but it is hard to adjust the notes to a 
simple ratio like a fifth or a third with any 
degree of precision. As soon as overtones are 
added the adjustment becomes easy. 
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But there is a snag, which the principals in 
the book under review were well aware of, but 
tried to ignore. In Pythagorean terms the inter- 
val of a fourth (C-F) Is an excellent conso- 
nance, to be preferred to the major and minor 
thirds. Yet this preference is utterly rejected by 
practical musicians. At the time when Ihe 
learned were chanting their plainsong with the 
addition Of parallel fifths and fourths, a sturdy 
folk-music in Wales and Northumbria, as still 
survives today, was adding thirds to tunes in 
the major mode, in blatant disregard of theore- 
tical preferences. And it was Ihe major scale 
and the thirds, probably widespread among Ihe 
profane, that survived to form the basis of 
classical music, to say nothing of pop styles 
which retain the third when almost all else is 
jettisoned. 

Can we see in Kepler, Galileo, Mersenne 
and Huygens, as well as (dare I say?) in Helm- 
holtz, too great a devotion to the mathematical 
ideals of Pythagoras and an overdevelopment 
of the analytical ear? Most listeners, and many 
composers, I suspect, are simply unable to hear 
beats between overtones until their attention is 
directed to them, and are prepared to tolerate 
a degree of mistuning. The smooth beauty of 
perfect tuning is a bonus, to be sure, but not the 
prime virtue of a performance. I think one 
must look beyond arithmetic, perhaps to the 
physiology and psychology of hearing, perhaps 
to anthropology, to discover why the third is so 
beautiful for Westerners, while the fourth is 
simply in terms ot two notes ai a miw. . *«• 


number mysticism and would see hints of the 
world s harmony in everything. In reaction the 
early scientists developed a theory of co- 
incidences which in favourable circumstances 
could have evolved into Helmholtz's theory. 
But in its primitive form it was too flawed to 
survive while the physical theory of sound was 
slowly being constructed. Helmholtz in 1862 
ignores this early work altogether, but is full of 
praise for the insights of Rameau, a true musi- 
cian. Perhaps a scientist may be permitted to 
remark that the relation of science to music is 
not unlike that of philosophy of science to sci- 
ence itself- ultimately it is the practitioner who 
understands what is really going on. 

I cannot accept Dr Cohen's claim that her 
work is a significant contribution to the philo- 


sophy of science, as a fully documented exam- 
ple of a “theory replacement”. The replace- 
ment involved is of a tentative scientific spec- 
ulation replacing the musical equivalent of 
astrology, hardly parallel to, sny. Lavoisier’s 
confident overthrow of the phlogiston hypo- 
thesis, which was itself a scientific speculation. 
It is difficult to see who should be recom- 
mended to read the book other than specialists 
in the history of early science who may find 
aspects of the lives of their subjects that they 
were unaware of. The hybrid scientist-musi- 
cian may, like me, be stimulated to think afresh 
about the relation between his two interests, 
but it is a hard way of going about the business, 
and I wish the material had found a home 
instead in the pages of a learned journal. 
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of English composers who were Shakespeare's 
contemporaries: He was born about the same 
year as Shakespeare (1563-1), and died in 
1628, in foreign parts. His character belies his 
name, for nothing could be more remote from 
the stocky, rubicund John Bull of eighteenth- 
century convention. The Elizabethan Bull - to 
judge from the striking portrait in the Oxford 
Examination Schools - was long, lean, pale, 
fiery-eyed. His reputation was legendary both 
for learning and for virtuosity; and that he 
should have been mainly a composer for 
keyboards at a time when the mainstream of 
of organ or virginals lent itself readily to Har- 
monic, rhythmic and figurative experiment. 

i j n, .11 ),« Koran a 


tediously elaborated technical ingenuities 
which Cunningham justifiably, if schoolmas- 
terishEy, reproves. Though these emotional 
and intellectual contradictions endemic to 
Bull’s music are mysterious, they ore not 
beyond the reach of critical analysis. Cunning- 
ham says nothing about them except that they 
exist, and his derision, if regrettable, is 
respect-worthy as well as respectable. His book 
provides material indispensable to the critical 
assessment of Bull's significant place in our and 
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This would not matter If the notes were pure, 
without overtones, but the overtones clash un- 
less the tuning is Pythagorean. Thus the fourth 
overtone of middle C (E two octaves above) 
and the third of E, its major third, differ in 
frequency by ten cycles a second in equal tem- 
perament, instead of coinciding. The trained 
ear can hear the fluttering due to this, and 
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problem. They were attempting to apply to 
music the mathematical analysis they had 


music the mainemamai 
found so fruitful in astronomy and dynamics, 
but they knew virtually nothing of the physics 
of sound and their theories were largely mis- 
conceived. The pre-scientific writers, including 
Kepler, were drawn towards Pythagorean 
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rumour that surrounds Bull’s life. Walker Cun- 
ningham redresses the balance, producing a 
work of formidable scholarship which eschews 
speculation not only about Bull’s ambiguous 
activities as musician, churchman, lover and 
possible diplomat, but also about his (demon- 
ically possessed, gome said) prowess as ft vir- 
tuoso and a creator of distinctively quixotic 
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sociology of language fa Its broadest sense and ■ 
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Sullivan, and sang in the first performance of 
his The Golden Legend. More »nterMting y. 
she made a successful transition to the lighte 
Wagnerian roles, albeit in heavily doctor^ 
r. . ... M i nnc She toured widely, 
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of all the more significant pieces, describing 
their structure, the number of strains a pavape 
contains, the nature of the variations on it . the 
possible origins of each type pf figura"™. 
English, Flemish or Italian, derived from tins 
or the otjier composers, notably Cornet and 
Sweelinck. This is labour not fa be sniffed at, 
though it tells us nothing about the musical 
personalityof Bull himself. Clearly it jsnot that 
yv.^.i.nham to inep.neitlve to Bull’s ITIUSIC, HC 
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An ambassador under suspicion 


Bernard Ostry 

ROGER W. BOWEN (Edltorl 
E. H. Norman: His life and scholarship 
206pp. University of Toronto Press 
(distributed in the UK by international Book 
Distributors). £21. 

0802025056 

At the height of the Suez crisis, early on the 
morning of April 4, 1957, the Canadian ambas- 
sador to Egypt committed suicide. People on a 
busy street in downtown Cairo had seen the tall 
grey-haired figure pacing to and fro on the roof 
of a nine-storey apartment building. They had 
watched him sit on the parapet for n while, 
head between his hands, then rise, take off his 
jacket and fold it. He had laid the jacket on the 
parapet with his watch and glasses before step- 
ping off the ledge to his death. 

Herbert Norman had played n key role in 
resolving the Suez crisis, by persuading Presi- 
dent Nasser to accept the landing of the UN 
expeditionary force. He was the trusted right- 
hand man of Lester Pearson, the Canadian 
prime minster who was later awarded a Nobel 
Prize for peace-keepEng. Norman had also 
been a trusted assistant of General MacArthur 
in bringing democracy and order to post-war 
Japan. He had risen to eminence ns a scholar 
and historian with the publication of two 
books, Japan's Emergence as a Modern State 
(1940) and Soldier and Peasant in Japan: The 
origins of conscription (1943). At forty-seven 
he was only at the beginning of his achieve- 
ment. Why should such a man kill himself? 

World opinion, and especially public opin- 
ion in Canada, had an answer. Norman had 
been hounded to death by the reckless Amer- 
ican witch-hunt set off by Senator McCarthy. 
Allegations that Norman was a Communist 
had been investigated by the RCMP in 1950-51 
and, in August, 1951, Lester Pearson (then 
secretary of state for external affairs) publicly 
announced that the security authorities of the 


But even Pearson could not protect a Cana- 
dian public servant when the hysteria america- 
hd was at its height. Norman’s political history, 
moreover 1 , did raise _ security questions, even if ■ 
. /•rtre RCMP itself 'or its political masters could 
, find np' harm in him. 

,1 Ndrtaaii has how been paid the tribute of a 
sequence of memorial . essays by a gtoup of 
scholars, orientalists 'and colleagues who were 
j Wend?, The collection, though it does not 
amhunt to a biography; is edited by Roger W. ' 
■ Bowen, who is at work on such. a, biography. 

! With Paql Bowfoy. Bowen organized a confer- 
^. ehce ofmore than one hundred friends of Nor- 
’•>;#!$* at St University, HaHfax, in 6cto- 
& : H' Horman: His life andscho- 
'(flwwp^.the result. In some, ways it is a friis^ 

• tfating book* leaving unanswered simple ques- 
Honsof : fact; isqch as those set forth in the 
Opening paragraph of this, review. The full 
biography promised; by; Professor Bpwen is 

- ; W needed; arid meanwhile the best account 
, : Vof narmlkn’i'lIfM anA - , 


man’s close friend. They joined the Commun- 
ist Party together. Norman worked at secretly 
recruiting Indians, through whom the Party 
hoped to capture the Cambridge Majlis or 
Assembly to which most Indians at the uni- 
versity belonged. His contemporaries at Cam- 
bridge included Burgess, MacLean and Blunt. 

Soon after Norman had left Cambridge for 
Harvard to spend three years taking a master's 
and doctor’s degrees in Japanese history, the 
Spanish Civil War broke out. It was the great 
cause of the age, and no intellectual of gener- 
ous spirit could look on unmoved. It might be 
argued that for those of the left the spectacle 
disturbed their judgment, since so many of 
them, including Norman, were taken in by the 
brutally staged Moscow Trials that began in 
1936, nnd the Stalinist purges that followed. 
Norman continued to attend Marxist discus- 
sion groups. More damning, in the hindsight 
of FBI investigators, was his association with 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, a communist 
front organization. 

Another incident that excited suspicion 
occurred in November 1942, in Cambridge, 
Mass. Shigeto Tsuru, a Japanese friend from 
graduate school days, had been deported as an 
enemy alien. Norman, newly repatriated from 
Japan, where he had started his diplomatic 
career only to be caught in the war, arrived at 
Tsuru ’s apartment to collect his friend’s boobs 
and papers from the janitor. He was unlucky 
enough to run into FBI agents. The agents 
reported that Norman at first claimed diploma- 
tic immunity, declaring that he needed Tsuni’s 
books for a Canadian government investiga- 
tion; later he admitted that his interest in Tsuru 
was merely personal. Since there was commun- 


ist literature among the material Norman had 
come for, the FBI took a sinister view of the 

incident. _ . 4 

But surely, had Norman been aSoviet agent, 
hisspycraft would have been more polished. A 
spy would have been more circumspect and 
have armed himself with a plausible cover 
story. The affair may suggest a guilty consci- 
ence about communist associations, but no- 
thing worse than that. The incident was 
exploited by the McCarthyites in 1947 when 
Tsuru came voluntarily before the Senate 
committee, hoping to clear his name. Instead 
he was read a long list of persons in govern- 
ment jobs and asked which of them he knew. 
The committee then blatantly announced that 
Tsuru had volunteered a list of communists in 
government. Norman was on the list. Bowen 
has studied formerly classified documents in 
FBI files and records of the State Department 
and the US Army and Navy without finding 
incriminating evidence on Norman. 

An important piece of evidence in any 
'attempt to understand Norman is his suicide 
note (found in Taylor’s essay but not in this 
book). Addressed to his elder brother How- 
ard, a clergyman, the note read: “I am over- 
whelmed by circumstances and have lived 
under illusions too long. I realize that Christ- 
ianity is the only true way. Forgive me because 
things are not as bad as they appear. God 
knows they are terrible enough. But I have 
never betrayed my oath of secrecy, but guilt by 
association as now developed has crushed me. 
I have prayed for God’s forgiveness if it is not 
too late." 

Among the tributes from friends and col- 
leagues printed here is a touching and convinc- 


ing one from Marayama Masao, a political sci- 
entist at Tokyo University. He gives an im- 
pression of Norman's charm in conversation 
his love of the minor actors in history and 
literature - Lucretius, Aubrey’s Brief Lives 
and the like - his “fair store of risqut, and 
always witty stories". Another Japanese col- 
league, the historian Toyama Shigeki, firmly 
insists, “But Norman was not a communist. 
Anyone who reads his work without prejudice 
will understand that fact ...” To judge by 
that work, Norman was a Jeffersonian demo- 
crat, full of compassion and concern for ordin- 
ary people. Although he uses some Marxist 
analysis in his major works, he does not con- 
ceive History with a capital letter; instead, he 
invokes the Muse Clio in an essay printed in the 
present volume. The humane and libertarian 
spirit that suffuses Norman’s writing could 
hardly have been faked in the way that Philby 
had faked fascist sympathies. 

Part Two of the volume contains assess- 
ments of Norman's scholarship and Part Three 
reprints lectures and essays by Norman himself 
on the general topic of freedom. Professor 
Bowen sums up in an interesting epilogue, 
“Irony or Tragedy?" A strong impression of 
Norman emerges from this work of collective 
defence. He was a polished professional In his 
scholarship and his diplomacy; his judgment 
was so sound that men like MacArthur and 
Pearson felt they could rely on it implicitly; and 
one of his most deeply felt traits was loyalty. 
The suicide remains a puzzle; Charles Taylor’s 
explanation may be the most probable, that at 
a profound level Norman remained in some 
sense a Japanese for whom death was nobler 
than dishonour. 
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Bjessed with a sharp eye, a keen sense of irony 
- and a gift for characterization, Mordecal Rich- 
er has Written four or five excellent novels. 
Such bpoks as The Apprenticeship of Duddy 
Kravitz and St. Urbain's Horseman are among 
the feW Canadian works, of fiction to have 
found a large audience outside the country 
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the national team of the USSR. Richler’s 
attempts at sarcasm often founder on his poli- 
tical innocence: “an especially deep P.Q. con- 
stituency group, taking the long view, resolved 
"^■ il 1 1 111 

pacifist foreign policy, which is to say, Amer- 
icans could relax,' we were not about to recUim 
Louisiana.’’ Instead of considering the hazards 
or merits of a withdrawal from NatO, he 
makes a gratuitous sneer at Quebec national- 
ism.- An ill-judged effort to compare President 
Kennedy's statement “Ich bin ein Berliner” 
with President Carter’s neglect to announce 
“Moi aussi, je suis Monlrdalais" only points 
out the world of difference that exists between 
a linguistically divided Montreal and a physi- 
cally divided Berlin. 

The subject of Canadian nationalism pro- 
vokes in Richler a telling unease. He dedicates 
Hon\e Sweat Home to his publisher Jack 
McClelland, who served as co-chairman of the 
Committee for an Independent Canada - 
'tyhich Richler prefers to dismiss as “a hard-line 
nationalist faction”. (“Hard-line" and fac- 
tion" are both, of course, terms that convey an 
unearned derision.) Rather than facing up to 
the issues which the ClC addressed, especially 
the economic domination of Canada by Amer- 
ican business, Richler tries, to. blacken, the 
.nationalist movement hv fhciissins on a few of 
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position resembles that of worried 
American nien who still seek to disparage 
feminism, by mocking the women who opce 
burned braS, For all its jauntiness imd buoy- 
aricy, his' own prose sometimes betrftys. the 
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To survive and to flourish 


Jeremy Waldron 

MICHAEL IGNATTEFF 

The Needs of Strangers 

154pp. Chatto and Windus/Hogarth Press 

£9.95 (paperback, £3.95). 

0701128674 

This is a book about the imperfections of a 
“caring society" and the limits of the welfare 
state. It is about the ability of politics and social 
organization to accommodate and satisfy the 
diversity of human needs, and the nature of 
caring and social concern in the crowded, di- 
vided and impersonal communities of the mod- 
em world. But it has very little in common 
either with a “New Right” tract on the reduc- 
tion of taxpayer provision, or with any left- 
wing condemnation of the intrusive surveil- 
lance and class domination that state bureau- 
cracies involve in the context of welfare institu- 
tions. Instead, Michael Ignatieff writes about 
the “demand” side of social provision: the 
nature of needs, their material, spiritual and 
social dimensions, and their relation to what he 
calls "our shared language of the human 
good". 

The aim is not to add to the clamour for more 
and more money for welfare, but to explore the 
suggestion that there might simply be “a tragic 
gulf between what human befogs need and 
what their collective wisdom is able to pro- 
vide”. If there is anything in that suggestion, it 
promises a deeper account of the imperfections 
in our society than an account of their basis in 
class conflict, or a scepticism about planning, 
foresight and central organization. Though Dr 
Ignatieff is a historian (his earlier books in- 
clude a study of the penitentiary in the indust- 
rial revolution and, with Istvan Hont, a collec- 
tion of essays on political economy in the Scot- 
tish Enlightenment), he does not offer any his- 
torical account of our attempts to grapple with 
these problems. Nor does he undertake philo- 
sophical analysis of the concepts of need or 
society (he has tried? Kfe^BVfi. 1 
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death and suffering in ways that are as unim- 
aginable to us now as Hume's death was to 
Boswell." Second, needs are relative to ends- 
consider how the cognate term “necessary" 
evokes the question “Necessary for what?”. 

Faced with these two relativities, it is temp- 
ting to say that the second explains the first - 
that the historical development of needs is 
nothing more than foe adoption of new aims 
and ideals, and a change in the circumstances 
and constraints under which we are able to 
pursue them. It is also tempting to say that the 
second relativity accounts for whatever moral 
force attaches to claims of need. X’s need for Y 
compels concern just to the extent that we are 
concerned that X should be able to reach goal 
Z for which Y is a necessary condition. As so 
often in morality, the moral character of the 
end dictates the light in which we view the 
means said to be necessary for its pursuit. 

But though something like this is true, it is 
not the full story. The urgency that is attached 
to talk of needs in political morality is not fully 
captured by the urgency of the nims to which 
they are relative. “Need” in politics narrows 
down the field of human claims in a way that 
“necessary for” does not. To begin with, talk of 
a person’s needs carries with it a connotation of 
urgency in foe demand, despair in its non- 
fulfilment, and a relief In its satisfaction com- 
parable to that felt when intense pain ceases. 
Part of our response to need is a response to 
these feelings: it is a concern to put an end to 
needing as much as a concern to supply the 
means to some valued end. This may not al- 
ways be so; we also talk of “objective” needs - 
needs which a person has though he does not 
experience them as such. But as Ignatieff 
notes, such talk is fraught with difficulty: 
"There are few presumptions in human rela- 
tions more dangerous than the idea that one 
knows what another human needs better than 
they do themselves." 

Second, “need” in politics connotes a certain 
inescapably which chosen aims and their 
tennis. But giving up the aim o! *umvai £uui 
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reflects on his relationship to these people. 
They are strangers to him, yet they are con- 
nected by the mediating structures of taxation 
and welfare provision. “As we stand together 
in line at the post-office, some tiny portion of 
my income is transferred into their pockets 
through the numberless capillaries of the 
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further”. Nevertheless he docs return to his 
speculations and on his deathbed it is in phi- 
losophy, not backgammon, that he locates the 
worth of his life. Again, we sec Hume facing 
death with Stoic self-command, repudiating 
the spiritual consolations that Boswell urges on 
him. Yet on his own account in his work on 
“natural religion", such self-command is not 
generally to be expected in mankind, for man 
is an animal unreconciled to the needs of his 
nature and cursed with the capacity to distance 
himself from them in thought and to try nnd 
"moke them bearable by compassing them in 
meaning, in the language of Providence, or the 
mythology of original sin". Yet again, with 
Adam Smith, Hume finds in mundane need 
("hunger, thirst, and the passion for sex”) a 
secular basis for social order and a motor for 
economic and historical progress that liis pre- 
decessors had found only in an ethic “grounded 
in the idea that we owe un account of the 
stewardship of our lives to our Master . But 
both thinkers recognized that n society built on 
this basis still requires at the very least a com- 
mon language of need for its members, one 
that must arise out of reflection on our natures, 
miher than individual Immersion in material 
desire. , 

This account of the needs of the spirit is the 
widest-ranging of IgiiatiefPs meditations, and 
can he regarded as the centre of gravity of the 
book as a whole. The technique of meditative 
evocation rather than linear argument makes it 
difficult sometimes to catch his drift and to see 
where his explorations are taking him. As it 
moves from Augustine to Marx, from pre- 
lapsarian sex to political economy, the discus- 
sion is held together only by the author’s deter- 
mination not to be enticed away by familiar 
platitudes from the honesty of his initial insight 
that the worth of life is expressed in the first 
instance always “in the unmistakable coinage 
of sensation". For my money, that establishes 
his bona fides in an area of discussion too often 
distinguished by pedantry and cant. 


Towards the end of the book, two further 

themes emerge: belonging nnd modernity. The 

need to belong and the special plight of the 
refugee have already been touched on in the 
argument about social and nutural needs. If 
our claims against one another are strongest in 
systems of social obligation that bind needs and 
entitlements together, and weakest on the 
heath where the rights of man are so many 
words in the wind, then the need for ties of 
family, community, and a state of one’s own 
takes on the urgency and (in the case of na- 
tional liberation movements) the “murderous 
intensity" of the most compelling human 
aspiration. But there is also a deeper, non- 
instrumental significance in the need to be- 
long. Though we value individual freedom we 
do not normally feel that it amounts to much if 
exercised in isolation from the understanding 
and recognition of others. We need the back- 
drop of a common culture, ethics and historical 






experience to make even our most creative and 
original initiatives intelligible to ourselves and 
to one another. 

The difficulty is to find a language adequate 
to expressing this need, and to reconcile the 
demands of community, diversity and conflict 
that are essential for human freedom, i ne 
need for belonging has been the starting point 
for many attacks on modern liberal philosophy 
(the most notable example being Michael San- 
del’s Liberalism and the Limits of Justice) But 
those critiques are too often discredited by 
being couched in the language of Aristotehan- 
ism, the imagery of Gemeinschaft, or in terms 
which evoke little more than the- nightmarish 
“solidarity” of Leningrad or Tehran: 

Words like fraternity, belonging, and community are 
so soaked with nostalgia lhai they are nearly useless 
as guides to the real possibilities of sohdanty in mod- 
ern society. Modern life has changed the possibilities 
of civic solidarity, and our language stumbles behind 
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like an overburdened porter with a mountain of old 
cases. 

No doubt Ignatieff exaggerates when he warns 
that a need can die altogether for want of ling- 
uistic expression. If that were literally true, 
there would be no problem. The worry is that 
we are haunted by a living but unarticulaled 
need, and that, until we find words for it, we 
will be unable to pursue any credible social 
strategy for its satisfaction. 

The suggestion in the final pages of the book 
is that we should turn for such a language to the 
art and literature of modernity. Drawing 
heavily on Marshall Berman’s woTk, All That 
Is Solid Melts Into The Air, Ignatieff writes of 
“the proximity of loneliness and happiness" 
and the dialectic of rootlessness and belonging, 
which can be found in modem cities - in their 
boulevards, bars and diners. Laments about 
the alienation and transience of modern life are 
dismissed as easy options; they would be help- 
ful only if there were a real possibility of a 
return to stable and homely forms of solidarity. 
The author’s own suggestions are tantalizing 
brief but, based as they are on the premise that 
that possibility does not exist, they express an 
optimism that there is still somewhere to look 
for a sense of belonging adequate to the rest- 
less joys and fleeting contact of the society of 
strangers in our cities. 

With its 154 pages. The Needs of Strangers 
must be one of the shortest books ever pub- 
lished on human needs. It can easily be read in 
an evening. But the learning that underlies it 
and the reflections it provokes are worth more 
time than that. It is not a book that argues 
cogently to any conclusions. Though there are 
themes I have not mentioned, none of them is 
followed through with any greater rigour than 
the lines of argument I have indicated. But I do 
not think that is a fault, and I hope that The 
Needs of Strangers will be the starting point for 
a wider and more mature discussion of the 
social problem of need than we have had up till 
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W1 Usuh! arenas ot Anglo-American mor- 
al theory- the garden party, say, or the dinner- 
table. Can it be, Nietzsche would ask in his 
, unmistakably liquor eux way , that philosophers 
are learning at last what we human-all-too- 
humsns knew all along7 • 

. The title of Ronald D.. Milo’s subtle and " 
.systematic book is perhaps misleadingly, inr 
cen diaty inasmuch as his concern is more -<-16 
use his distinction ^ with moral wrongness than 
moral badness > which is where immorality 
would seem to begin . and his main aim seems 
to be to ty pologizfi the mpdes of moral wrong- : 
ness more adequately tb our concept of it than 
Aristotle succeeded ' in doing.. Aristotle 
allowed just two possibilities: "wickedness", 
where one acts, on wrong principles thinking 
them right, and which is therefore a cognitive 
defect; and ‘’weakness”, where one' kets 
wrongly notwithstanding ope 4 s knowledge of 
what right principles command; Socrates had , 
allowed only wickedness; famously holding 
that men act Wickedly Only through ignorance; 
but moraJ weaknfess or akrasia was recognized 
by P(ato.as indeed by EUripides, whose Medea . 
was Written in refutation of Sbtrates’ bold 
thesis, ,: professor Milo goes cdrisiderably 
'. beyond, anythihg piloted; in; theoty by the ' 
andems, « proposing - three sources of moral . 

vrtpnfeness: bad values believed by an agent to 

te good {perverse wickedness) or acknow- 
ledged as bad but acted on anyway since the 
agent prefers gome , end more than that of 
ayoidmg :wyrig^oipg Q^mnm^icked ^ . 
nesx); lack qf cohort forbthera, either ^ not 
makfrig moral, judgments at atl famOraUty) 6r 
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*^^Eophy standardly deals in, so something 
else is needed to carry us to the boundaries of 
true wickedness. Milo insists that he is not 
Writing a system of ethics, where perhaps the 
distinction between wrongness and badness 
properly belongs, and sd it may be unreachable 
from the. widened platform of meta-ethical 
analysis he has given us, even if the latter may 
have som6 empirical fall-out and aome ethical 
implications. So the reader will only by acci- 
dent achiove much by way of homiletical in- 
sight from the refined taxonomies. At one 
point, for example, we are offered the thesis 
that lack of moral concern may be “the single 
ultimate source of all immoral behaviour”! 
This sounds as though indifference were the 
sununum malum, which it may be. But more 
than meta-ethics is wanted to show why it 
should be the ultimate evil, If it is that: Milo’s 

! nt ® re f5 merel y lies fn showing it to be more 
.basic than the other distinctions, in the; sense 
that they may be reduced to it. .This is the . 
reverseof those ancient queries as to whether 
the Ordinal virtues may not be reduced to one. 
and the book remains well within the standard 

preoccupations of analytical, moral' inquiry. • 

As much must be said of MarfMidgley’s 
stridently titled and more roughly composed 
essay, less concerned with identifying evil than 
■ with; ruling out certain explanations, of its ekist- 

- as God’s; fault for not haying made us 
better, or society's fault for having framed us as 
we are. Wickedness does not figure lately In 
the text -r there is no ehtry for it fo the bthe'r- 
wise adequnte index- and my sense ii that the 
title jyas ap afterthought to Whal seems like d 
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impose limits on reconciliation, some degree oi 
evil may be unavoidable. Midgley really is a 
moralist by temperament, if an analyst by per- 
suasion, and the book seems an uneasy com- 
promise between impulses too held in check by 
one another to have allowed a very penetrating 
study: perhaps the book illustrates what It is 
about. 

Montaigne is the hero of Judith Shklart 
book,. and in a way her model, for these are 
essays much in the manner of Montaigne, on 
the ordinary vices he identified; cruelty, 
hypocrisy, snobbery, -betrayal -and mis- 
anthropy. As suits a proprietor at Chflteau 
d’Yquem, Montaigne had no special concern 
to be sec, and he expresses repugnance and 
enthusiasm freely, just as Professor Shklar her- 
self does in what she describes as “a lour of 
perplexities, not a guide for -the perplexed". J 
saw an earlier version of the initial essay, “Put- 
ting Cruelty First”, and I greatly admired h^r 
observation that cruelty, the worst of vices, is 
scarcely to be found much discussed in the 
pages 'of traditional moral philosophy - 
evidently in this respect not to be preferred to 
the recent kind - and is not counted in th,e 
standard inventory of viciousness. T looked 
into Hasting's Encyclopedia of Religion olid 
Ethics to sec if- this could be .true. Under, 
’’Cruelty" the reference work directed uaonly 
tQ Jook under “Inhumanity" , where I found 
chiefly a discussion of cruelty to aniifiats, as 
though it were riot tq be found in our relations 
vyith one another. 

,- We need a Foucault to archaeOlogip an ab- 
sence - of discussion Of cruel ty whicn may be 
the most interesting Fact i n the history of moral 
thought: Shkiar’s treatment of it is the best or - 
her essays* brit like them, and in itie natufo ™ 

“tours", It i winders in and out of literature ana. 
politics,. following the pen, ai it were. These 
are civilized excursions, literate apd sensipyei 
and I cKeriSh the book for its effqrt to move OS 
oqt of the metaianguageand into the heart ot 
darkriess. Once We acknowledae the ofdihan.; 




bdm'-lhe mofgl monsters of 'huih^n 1 history. 
'VljQ ma^ rimply be us, Writ large, 
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Sieur Rodin’s victim 


Rosemary Dinnage 

REINE-MARIE PARIS 
Camille Claudel 1864-1943 

383pp. Paris: Gallimard. 330 fr, 

2070110753 

The life of Camille Claudel, as told in this 
beautifully produced French book, makes an 
appalling story. She was born into a bourgeois 
French family in 1864, sister of Paul Claudel 
the writer, who compared the family atmos- 
phere to that of Wuthering Heights. Her 
mother, as was only too clearly shown later on, 
disliked her, and her ambition to sculpt was 
frowned on. A photograph of her at twenty 
shows a handsome dark girl with a stubborn lift 
of the chin. 

The life-story is based on meagre materials, 
for everything about ber fell into a tragic 
obscurity even while she was still living; impor- 
tant letters, such as those to her father and to 
Rodin, are missing. Of her sculpture, every- 
thing she produced after 1905 was destroyed by 
her own hand, and what exists is mainly dis- 
persed in private collections and obscure pro- 
vincial galleries. The biography is filled out by 
an article on her work (dated 1905) by her 
brother, an essay on her relation to Paul 
Claudel’s writing by Bernard Howells of Ki ng’s 
College, London, an assessment by two 
psychiatrists, and a catalogue, list of exhibi- 
tions and bibliography. The author is Paul 
Claudel's granddaughter. 

Against family opposition Camille Claudel 
did receive some tuition, from the sculptor 
Alfred Boucher, and left home to share, a stu- 
dio with other art students. When Boucher 
went to study in Italy he handed over his classes 
to Auguste Rodin, then in his forties and not 
yet the great celebrity he was to become. It was 
Camille Claudel's association with Rodin that 
was to bring about all the success and tragedy 
of her life. 


and the Question of who plagiarized whom was p bj ch* had drine 


work to the head of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
he asked her if she had been taking lessons 
from Monsieur Rodin. At that time she had 
never heard of him. 

Through her twenties and early thirties she 
was most closely associated with Rodin as 
model, lover and pupil, and he undoubtedly 
helped her career greatly. They exhibited 
together and he introduced her to a circle of 
artists and writers. He was the established 
artist, she the disciple. Whether he also learnt 
from her and whether she did work that was 
passed off with his signature can never be final- 
ly decided, but it was at the core of the persecu- 
tory beliefs that led to her imprisonment as a 
mental patient. 

Rodin was a famous - or infamous - pursuer 
of women, but the long liaison with Claudel 
was in a different class from his transitory 
amours. While he was with her he did some of 
his best work. There was yet another woman in 
the background, however, the mistress who 
had been an unmarried wife to him since he 
was young and unknown. She was extremely 
jealous of Camille; Rodin, though, was unwill- 
ing to jettison his first and faithful companion. 
There were rumours at the time that Camille 
Claudel hRd a child or an abortion or both. 
When the relationship broke up, she withdrew 
into eccentricity and solitude. There is a strik- 
ing parallel here with the life of Gwen John, 
who was also model and mistress of Rodin as 
well as a brilliant artist. Her turn came later, 
when Rodin was elderly, but she was broken by 
the ending of the affair and lived in a more and 
more reclusive fashion, devout, surrounded by 
cats, working obsessively. Fortunately Gwen 
John had no family in France to put her in an 
asylum. 

From the time of the break, Camille 
Claudel’s life took a downward direction; as 
Rodin rose, she sank. She was short of money 
for materials, and was difficult about exhibi- 
tions. Her family, in particular her mother, was 
estranged from her and ashamed of her “ini- 
ilspkfi.GHffi" Jetaupeu* wriuut:- 

persecution complex about “sieur Rodin" and 
i ~c _i ».■> whn tup.n* ml t 


In 1913, when she was forty-eight, reality 
confirmed her most paranoid fantasies; she 
was taken by force from her studio and pul in 
an asylum. She had been living in chaos and 
dirt, keeping the blinds closed and only ventur- 
ing out rarely at night. It was perhaps under- 
standable that her family should want to see 
her under the care of doctors for a time. But 
she stayed in the asylum for the rest of her life - 
no less than thirty years. 

Letters that she wrote to family and friends 
begging for release are included here, and 
make indescribably pitiful reading. They are 
also completely lucid. Reports from the hospit- 
al are included as well and evidently she did 
continue to have persecutory ideas about food 
and about Rodin's “gang”; it was Rodin, she 
had to think, who had had her put away, for 
how could her family do such a thing? It is clear 
that she was no danger at all to herself or to 
others, however, and at intervals her doctors 
suggested that she be discharged. Her mother 
refused point-blank: 

Je ne veux 5 aucun prix la retircr de chcz vous . . , 
jamais, jamais. J'ai 75 ans, je ne puls me charger 
d’une fille qui a les id£cs Its plus extravaganies, qui 
est remplie de mauvuises intentions h nutre dgard, 
qui nous dlteste el qui est toutc pr£tc ft nous faire 
tout le mal qu'elle pourra .... Enfin ellc n lous les 
vices, je ne veux pas la revoir, elle nous u fnlt trop de 
mal. 

Persecutory ideas seem to hnve been as 
much the mother's as the daughter's. During 
her whole life of incarceration neither mother 
nor sister ever visited her. 

If restitution can be made to Camille 
Claudel, this book does make it, nnd the fine 
photographs of her work display its calibre. 
Reine-Marie Paris makes it clear that Camille 
Claudel’s obsession with the idea that Rodin 
had plagiarized from her was not, in a sense, 
delusory; she had offered herself and her gifts 
freely to him and there was no getting them 
back. She was both his muse and right hand for 
years, and there was something in her own way 
of sculpting that showed him the way he should 

lilmcalf Thn aiifknr nn^nts ij ». 

although she w;is working intensely hard . iro- 
nically, some of her works are housed in the 
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The spirit’s 
shell 


Robert Snell 

AUGUSTE RODIN 
Art: Conversations with Paul Gsell 
Translated by Jacques de Caso and Patricia B. 
Sanders 

130pp. University of California Press. £13.80. 
0520038193 

Towards the end of his life, at the height of his 
international fame, Rodin put his name to a 
number of interviews with the journalist Paul 
Gsell, which were published in book form in 
1911 under the title VArt. This series of Socra- 
tic dialogues achieved immense and immediate 
success, an English translation appearing in 
1912; it is by far the most important statement 
of Rodin's thought and an indispensable 
source for Rodin scholars. 

This is a new translation, well illustrated and 
superlatively footnoted and indexed. It is cer- 
tainly more faithful than its only predecessor, 
by Mrs Romilly Fedden , which somehow man- 
aged both to edit and to be more long-winded 
than the original. Next to nothing is known 
about the precise terms of the collaboration 
between Rodin and Gsell; one is occasionally 
tempted to read the book as if it were fiction. 
Gsell often seems to be carried away by his own 
rhetoric, and a number of the ideas voiced are 
striking nineteenth-century commonplaces, 
their possible sources ranging from Balzac, 
Gautier or Amiel to (as de Caso suggests in his 
useful introduction) Bergson. (Later French 
editions contain a "Testament”, signed by 
Rodin, which often seems even more tellingly 
Bergsonian.) The work of pin-pointing these 
sources and assessing the originality of Rodin f 
Gsell’s ideas, embedded as they necessarily are 
in “the major intellectual themes of the time" 
(Symbolist spiritualism, late-nineteenth-cen- 
tury neo-classicism snorrUi^v. ; — *- k . 
now made available to us. Conceived in a jour- 

- . ■ fUa nanrtn 


although sue w;is warning iiuch^ij nowmaue avauuuic - 

nically, some of her works are housed in the na listic form which was common at the penoa, 

Rodin museum, though after the break she fhe (^ 0 k is the work of: a gifted populanzer, 

refused to appear in the saitirexhibitiaqs with g he j Conveys the supreme self-assurance of the 

him Thev should be olaced somewhere where _ rtlst and the consistency of his thought in a 


to become of sinister importance She was In g >w. taken away him. They should be placed somewhere where artlst and the consistency of 

fact working in this style before she ever met Since 1905 and had gm they can have a life of their own. way that pushes worries about 

Rodin. When she presented examples of her and bun . Ry into the background. . 

Rodin expressed himself with authonty on 
Nature and Realism, the ro!e of intellect in art, 

_ H * -f P rp/^ the Old Masters, the social utility of the artist, 

Mm trip track Ot IvJ andon women. He provides valuable insights 

UII IIIC 1 Miss Com intohiswnrklngmelhods ^.. h ' 5 K a PP r .^lodie 

model in movement and his changing concep- 

. . • _ it ... knnl/nmurul in— 


its literal verac- 


Graham Reynolds 

ADRIENNE CORRI 

The Search for Gainsborough 

278pp. Cape. £8.95. 

0224021621 . . - 

Pursuit by fanatics is an occupational hazard in 
aiiy art gallery, It seems 8B though behind ev- 
ery portrait of “Ignoto" by “ Anonimo” there is 
an oWner who is convinced that it is ot 
Shakespeare by Tintoretto - though never ot 

. . . . ~ l/.Dm'nn Qlirn un- 


ties The Director of the National Portrait Gal- 
lery has to reply to six letters in one year alone, 
though he can only repeat the opinion he first 
formed after careful consideration. In extreme 
cases it may be necessary to leave the country 
for protracted periods; how well we can under- 
stand the feelings of Sir Ellis Waterhouse as he 
writes that he is just leaving for Los Angeles 
and that no mail will be forwarded. 

Miss Coni relates her remorseless investiga- 
tion in detail and in a highly entertaining man- 
ner: her lively powers of description suggest 
that she has a promising future as a novelist. 
She is especially good on the go»'P;“ - 
-in’c ttinrlH nf mink coats, Jean Muir dres- 


search for the philosopher’s stone. Miss Corn 
has found new facts about Gainsborough from 


Such an- She is. 

' shakeable beliefe can go with norntalily in : umnist; , world of 

Cher aspects of life; even Mr Dick was thought , similar stage 

by Betsey Trbtwood to hav? exceptional men- the J®! 1 ®®”® 1 . otherS w i th m0 re inside 

tal resources in spite bf his King Charles s events; P P . ^ flnd lhese as 

head.. Cbsessions about authorship are. fre-. as 1 do her accounts of the art 

qnondy ’support edby tiie detection of secretor mislea already embarked on 

assessment, 


has found new facts about Gainsborough nom £ r ba ^ ound in _ 

her diligent study of commons and 

accounts. But it is necessary to be wa y !n u minatine observations on eighteenth 

research which Is directed towards establishing onHoudin 

an already formed hypothesis, it is presented Watteau Delacroix and Millet, all 

differently from the results of an impartial is one of the 

attempt to find the ™ h ’ r ^er Use ' freest attempts at explaining his craft that 

Her discoveries do not P roV ®. . any successful modem artist has made. “The 

Unless the painting in question P expresses the spirit for which it is 

lie collection the future reader wffl ha« Ite “S and beautifully illua- 

greatest difficulty in forming his own P . . depth of this Insight fo his converse- 

«. «■» Obpute. This boak wk. g*** ” .2d' M- 

history by not mntaimnE n s ‘ n ^'.P ,a, y 1 J l f ^ s nee d not only what Rodin has to teU u, 

(rating the picture which is its top , . hoo^ but also our own critical and 

any related material. The only re P r ° duct ° n historical wits, in order fully to comprehend 

on the dust jacket, which is deagped to be hirtonca^ ^ 

ephemeral. Weighing its vitality agamstitsde Jj and dismembered bodjss: to discern 

feels, my view of her book '» “mined up n to which Rodin’s brought was 

Miss Com s description of n hotel which a . . . . t j n contemporary 

notmeeth.r,.snd«rds: “Terrible: I rather like v« . 


' ^as sure that all his drawings of mole nimes 
. were by Michelangelo because the genitals al- 
wkys spelt out the monogram M. ■ . , 

, Adrienne Corn’s The Search for Gairts- 

L-- . ' 1 nf nnd ciirn nn!i£S- 


her wrew as a fiction writer in her assessments 
Sums and their staff Her good angeh 
are Arthur Lucas, Sir Hugh Casson. l Oli- 

vier, Tom Keating; these 'agree with her or 
urge her back into the fray. “Do you want me 


cniubimiK oi«« , . 

the .extent to which Rodins thought was 
embedded not rtierely in contemporary 
themes; but also in contemporary values. 


. rtunonne , • u „_i, i ntn »h e frav. Do you warn. 
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further". Nevertheless he does return to his 
speculations and on his deathbed it is in phi- 
losophy, not backgammon, that he locates the 
worth of his life. Again, we see Hume Facing 
death with Stoic self-command, repudiating 
the spiritual consolations that Boswell urges on 
him. Yet on his own account in his work on 
“natural religion", such self-command is not 
generally to be expected in mankind, for man 
is an animal unreconciled to the needs of his 
nature and cursed with the capacity to distance 
himself from them in thought and to try and 
"make them bearable by compassing them in 
meaning, in the language of Providence, or the 
mythology of original sin". Yet again, with 
Adam Smith, Hume finds in mundane need 
(“hunger, thirst, and the passion for sex") a 
secular basis for social order and u motor for 
economic and historical progress that his pre- 
decessors had found only in an ethic "grounded 
in the idea that we owe an account of the 
stewardship of our lives to our Master . But 
both thinkers recognized that a society built on 
this basis still requires at the very least a com- 
mon language of need for its members, one 
that must arise out of reflection on our natures, 
rather than individual immersion in material 

desire . , 

This account of the needs of the spirit is the 
widest-ranging of Ignaticffs meditations, and 
can be regarded as the centre of gravity of the 
book ns ft whole. The technique of meditative 
evocation rather than linear argument makes it 
difficult sometimes to catch his drift and to see 
where his explorations are taking him. As it 
moves from Augustine to Marx, from pre- 
Japsarian sex to political economy, the discus- 
sion is held together only by the author’s deter- 
mination not to be enticed away by familiar 
platitudes from the honeslyofhisinitial insight 
that the worth of life is expressed in the first 
instance always "in the unmistakable coinage 
of sensation". For my money, that establishes 
his bona fides in an area of discussion too often 
distinguished by pedantry and cant. 


Towards the end of the book, two further 
themes emerge: belonging and modernity- The 
need to belong and the special plight of the 
refugee have already been touched on in the 
argument about social and natural needs. If 
our claims against one another are strongest in 
systems of social obligation that bind needs and 
entitlements together, and weakest on the 
heath where the rights of man are so many 
words in the wind, then the need for ties of 
family, community, and a state of one’s own 
takes on the urgency and (in the case of na- 
tional liberation movements) the "murderous 
intensity” of the most compelling human 
aspiration. But there is also a deeper, non- 
instrumental significance in the need to be- 
long. Though we value individual freedom we 
do not normally feel that it amounts to much if 
exercised in isolation from the understanding 
and recognition of others. We need the back- 
drop of a common culture, ethics and historical 


experience to make even our most creative and 
original initiatives intelligible to ourselves an 

to one another. . 

The difficulty is to find a language adequate 
to expressing this need, and to reconcile the 
demands of community, diversity and conflict 
that are essential for human freedom. The 
need for belonging has been the starting point 
for many attacks on modern liberal philosophy 
(the most notable example being Michael San- 
del's Liberalism and die Limits of Justice), ,Q 
those critiques are too often discredited by 
being couched in the language of Anstotehan- 
ism, the imagery of Gemeinschaft, or m terms 
which evoke little more than the nightmarish 
“solidarity" of Leningrad or Tehran: 

Words like fraternity, belonging, and community are 
so soaked with nostalgia that they are nearly useless 
as guides to the real possibilities of solidarity in mod- 
ern society. Modern life lias changed the possibilities 
of civic solidarity, and our language stumbles behind 

- - - - — W...-. iua v: * 
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like an overburdened porter with a mountain of old 
cases. 

No doubt Ignaticff exaggerates when he warns 
that a need can die altogether for want of ling, 
uistic expression. If that were literally true, 
there would be no problem. The worry is that 
we are haunted by a living but unarticulated 
need, and that, until we find words for it, we 
will be unable to pursue any credible social 
strategy for its satisfaction. 

The suggestion in the final pages of the book 
is that we should turn for such a language to the 
art and literature of modernity. Drawing 
heavily on Marshall Berman|s work, All That 
Is Solid Melts Into The Air, Ignatieff writes of 
“the proximity of loneliness and happiness” 
and the dialectic of rootlessness and belonging, 
which can be found in modem cities - in their 
boulevards, bars and diners. Laments about 
the alienation and transience of modern life are 
dismissed as easy options; they would be help- 
ful only if there were a real possibility of a 
return to stable and homely forms of solidarity. 
The author's own suggestions are tantalizingly 
brief but, based as they are on the premise that 
that possibility does not exist, they express an 
optimism that there is still somewhere to look 
for a sense of belonging adequate to the rest- 
less joys and fleeting contact of the society of 
strangers in our cities. 

With its 154 pages. The Needs of Strangers 
must be one of the shortest books ever pub- 
lished on human needs. It can easily be read in 
an evening. But the learning that underlies it 
and the reflections it provokes are worth mote 
time than that. It is not a book that argues 
cogently to any conclusions. Though there are 
themes I have not mentioned, none of them is 
followed through with any greater rigour than 
the lines of argument I have indicated. But Ido 
not think that is a fault, and I hope that The 
Needs of Strangers will be the starting point for 
a wider and more mature discussion of the 
social problem of need than we have had up till 


RONALDO. MILO 
Immorality 

274pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 
£24.70. 
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Wickedness: A philosophical essay. 

; 224pp. lioutlikjge arid Kegan Paul. £14.95/ 
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. Ordinary Vices ••• : !,] 

268pp ^Harvard. UhiveratyPress. flitaO. 
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.so he . tells, us, Nietzsche 
j . /& hire di fls a stylist, to beitfCi It must be admit, 

!■■ t*d-.thht ; he reached rfqml-dec at best: for a 
J. degree of dryness surpassing even brut, one 
I.;-’’ IWJSt look W* Uiose who Have written oh morfij 
isime? under, the rhetorical Imperatives of. 
analytical philosophy So ’ concerned • h'aye 
these authors been never .to be suspected pf 
«diflcatory Irtfenfioiis that one covilcj not de- 
. frbfo *he)rbxainple8;thatiri!sc6nduct qvef- 

j i' -Bre ^ wprse than rudeness,' ortbaf moral 

^ negligences y/tirfe than not, 
V 1 bwshingbne’s teeth' or,’ at, the very worst; to 
, ; ^cesses; beyond helping Phese If tp anunfairly 
; large . portion. of desseTt at high table. I 1 have 
' pfte'o thought thfit .were the corpus bfcbntetn- 
porary: morpl philpsophy all- that remained as 
, / .literary , evidence , ter the .life of. ot|r k era 
i- wchucologists.of the ; future:wpuicf ebribusUT 
conclude thpl ,we had lived infa golden age,,' . 
| ; .Th is assessment would he reinfotepd hy (he 
predilection for amusing but imaginary cases, 

, os though the farger ihoYal issuesli^d a jf beep '• 
rf solved, leaving as exercises fbr moral philo- ; 
sophy only abstract problems In jrbmbte •pos- 
sible. worlds. So one may proi^rlywopdqr 
'* wheihor there has nqt- been spme 'under lying ! 
shift in philosophical sensibility, wheii thrce 
books appear at nearly the sa me time , the cb b- 
catonated tides of which-.? Wtc&ifqijs* Jm*- 
morality, and Ordinary ^te -'Seeib to define 
a Core -curriculum forjhose curious lo learn 


mor- 

al theory - tpe garden party, say. or the dinner- 
table. Can it be, Nietzsche would ask in his 
unmistakably liquoreftx way, that philosophers 
are learning at last what , we human-all-too- 
humaris knew all along? . 

Th^ title .of -Ronald D< Milo’s subtle and 

KVllfomattd r„ . — 4 ■ • •• 


fl^^Systandairi^ so something 

else is needed to carry us to the boundaries of 
true wickedness. Milo insists that he is not 
writing a system of ethics, where perhaps the 
distinction between wrongness and badness 
properly belongs, and so it may be unreachable 
from the - widened platform of meta-e-thjcal 
analysis he has given us„even if the latter may 
have somO emoirionl fnii-nu* on^ **.*—• 


rf u f 8 SUbUe Pnd he has given us.even if the latter may 

b °— v misleadingly in- have somO empirical fail-out and some ethical 

S&OT U<!h “ is more- to implications. So the reader Xnly by a^ 

allowed Just 'two possibilities- “wickednew” ? * sound f f s tho,, 8h indifference were the 
. where -pie acts which be. But more 

• them right, arid which is therefore a cognh^f should f hp hl m “ show wh * [t 

defect;, and “weaktiea" Where should be the ulhmate evil, if it I, that; Milo's 
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what nght principles command: Socrates had that th/v h«,l il? distinclions, in the sense 
allowed oaly wickedness; famously holding evlS / h “ ‘° i, This is lhe 

that men act wickedly Only through’ ignorance ■ rh/^ i ^ andenl t i l,enes to whether 

but moral weakness or akrasia w^recoanized and hnnt ^ Itues , may n .? t 5® reduced to 0n *» 

by Plato, as indeed by EliHbides whose Med™ ? thC b °° k remains wel1 ^thm the standard 

written in moral inquiry. 

thesis, ■ Professor -Milo. , goes considerably ml”? /f S ^ d bf ’ Mar ^ ^^gley’s 

bOyond anything allowed i ji r theory by the esskJ le« ^ ^ rtu 8 hl y composed 

anciettts, proposing fhrie so'urbea^of Lriil ' Sth^ 

wrongness: bad values: believed -by an agent to ' ° f iU 

b® good (perverse wickednessYor wknow- ' not hfivin g m ade us 

ledged as bad but acted on anyway slnw the : - vre are^ us ■■ 

ag6nt prefers some. end; more thin tNt of n f fi Pf e largelyin- 

avoiding wrongdoing ( preferential , wicked * ' ) 5 00 enlI Y for it in the other-' 

, lRcito f Cpnpeilt for <ii|ie^, eithef by^not “5?” wnse that the ' 

making moral, judgmbnts at all ( amoral M or- h«fiS$ S^ pufih l l t0 ^ ha f M*# Uke 4 . 

• making, hem bptnotliWngthatWrfe^*^ ! ******* the 1 

l ?” t- S ^ todijf&rencej ; arid finally f ^^subile^^ hi ? f ? - s : ra thet 

, lack of mtfqmif self-control /which 'subdivides ’ the analyses of moral psycho-^ 


, rTr M » wucinqr.emqtions dfstort one’s Is n ahJLu > ■ ,1Jurm oaoness 

-Dr,. Iqhvlpg : /Ortl> Vjudg'menf uri;: : Sh«£ U ?i P u « u *;g one’s own fotermt; 

. affected, nevertheless keep opB &a!m dbiag Ule' ' : 'tinTiS? S? • a 5 t to ” t&ers » w hich is preferen- 
righUhlng. To each of ffr^mo he .. . is in ' 

: Mufdmlght be-ex6mplifled Uifo^bh 



ig impose limits on reconciliation, some degree of 
)f evil may be unavoidable. Midgley really is a 
>t moralist by temperament, if an analyst by per- 
e suasion, and the book seems an uneasy.com- 
is promise between impulses too held in check by 
e one another to have allowed a very penetrating 
il study: perhaps the book illustrates what it is 
y about. 

il Montaigne is the hero of Judith Shklar’s 
book, . and in a way her model, for these are 
- essays much in the manner of Montaigne, on 
2 the ordinary vices he identified: cruelty, 
s hypocrisy, snobbery, betrayal and mis-. 

, anthropy. As suits a proprietor at Chflteau 
. d’Yquem, Montaigne had no special concern 
! to be see, and he expresses repugnance and 
: enthusiasm freely, just as Professor Sliklarher- 

t self does in what she describes as “a tour of 
» perplexities, not a guide for the perplexed 1 ’; I . 
i saw an earlier Version of the initial essay, "Put- 
ting Cruelty First”, and I greatly admired her 
observation that cruelty, the Worst of vices* ^ 
scarcely to be found much discussed Iri (he 
pages of traditional moral philosophy ,Z 
evidently in this respect not to be preferred t° 
the recent kind - and is not counted in the 
standard inventory of viciousness. I looked 
into Hasting’s Encyclopedia of Religion ahd - 
Ethics to see if this could be true! Under 
‘’Cruelty" the reference work directed us duly 
, to look under “Inhumanity", where T found 
dhlefly a discussion of cruelty to afllmaki &s 
though it were not to be found in our . relations 
j with.one another. • ‘ ft- .. 

. We.need q Foucault to archaedloglw an 

r 5bnfie - of discus^] on of cruelty- whicli, may p* . 

• -thebjaaf interesting fact in the history pf fo^! 
thought. Shklar’s treatment Of it is the best Ot 
her essays ^ but like them, arid in the nature bj 
“toufs”, it wanders in and Out of literature 1 . 
politics; following 'the pen, as it were. 

are 1 clvilfeed excursions, literate antf senrib^i. 
and I cherish the book For its effort to move us 

• out Of the metalanguage and into the health • ; 
darkness'. Once we acknowledge tile orduWrb 

.. ridss of. Ordinary; vices, , thd banality of riP 1 ™ ,. . 

• bqddess, we may find oursfel ves not so 'd W 

: jfron|>th.e moral monstere of hurpan .bistoprp’ ' 

: ^b; ihay 'simply be us, writ large. 

•a^r.V/ iXti 
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Sieur Rodin’s victim 
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The spirit’s 


The life of Camille Claudel, as told in this 
beautifully produced French book, makes an 
appalling story. She was born into a bourgeois 
French family In 1864, sister of Paul Claudel 
the writer, who compared the family atmos- 
phere to that of Wuthering Heights. Her 
mother, as was only too clearly shown later on, 
disliked her, and her ambition to sculpt was 
frowned on. A photograph of her at twenty 
shows a handsome dark girl with a stubborn lift 
of the chin. 

The life-story is based on meagre materials, 
for everything about her felt into a tragic 
obscurity even while she was still living; impor- 
tant letters, such as those to her father and to 
Rodin, are missing. Of her sculpture, every- 
thing she produced after 1905 was destroyed by 
her own hand, and what exists is mainly dis- 
persed in private collections and obscure pro- 
vincial galleries. The biography is filled out by 
an article on her work (dated 1905) by her 
brother, an essay on her relation to Paul 
Claudel’s writing by Bernard Howells of King's 
College, London, an assessment by two 
psychiatrists, and a catalogue, list of exhibi- 
tions and bibliography. The author is Paul 
Claudel's granddaughter. 

Against family opposition Camille Claudel 
did receive some tuition, from the sculptor 
Alfred Boucher, and left home to share a stu- 
dio with other art students. When Boucher 
went to study in Italy be handed over his classes 
to Auguste Rodin, then in his forties and not 
yet the great celebrity he was to become. It was 
Camille Claudel’s association with Rodin that 
was to bring about all the success and tragedy 
of her life. 


work to the head of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
he asked her if she had been taking lessons 
from Monsieur Rodin. At that time she had 
never heard of him. 

Through her twenties and early thirties she 
was most closely associated with Rodin as 
model, lover and pupil, and he undoubtedly 
helped her career greatly. They exhibited 
together and he introduced her to a circle of 
artists and writers. He was the established 
artist, she the disciple. Whether he also learnt 
from her and whether she did work that was 
passed off with his signature can never be final- 
ly decided, but it was at the core of the persecu- 
tory beliefs that led to her imprisonment as a 
mental patient. 

Rodin was a famous - or infamous - pursuer 
of women, but the long liaison with Claudel 
was in a different class from his transitory 
amours. While he was with her he did some of 
his best work. There was yet another woman in 
the background, however, the mistress who 
bad been an unmarried wife to him since he 
was young and unknown. She was extremely 
jealous of Camille; Rodin, though, was unwill- 
ing to jettison his first and faithful companion. 
There were rumours at the lime that Camilte 
Claudel had a child or an abortion or both. 
When the relationship broke up, she witiidrew 
into eccentricity and solitude. There is a strik- 
ing parallel here with the life of Gwen John, 
who was also model and mistress of Rodin as 
well as a brilliant artist. Her turn came later, 
when Rodin was elderly, but she was broken by 
the ending of the affair and lived In a more and 
more reclusive fashion, devout, surrounded by 
cats, working obsessively. Fortunately Gwen 
John had no family in France to put her in an 
asylum. 

From the time of the break, Camille 
Claudel's life took a downward direction; as 
Rodin rose, she sank. She was short of money 
for materials, and was difficult about exhibi- 
tions. Herfamily, in particular her mother, was 
estranged from her and ashamed of her “im- 
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Robert Snell 

AUGUSTERODIN 
Art: Conversations with Paul Gsell 
Translated by Jacques de Caso and Patricia B. 
Sanders 

130pp. University of California Press. £13.80. 
0520038193 

Towards the end of his life, at the height of his 
international fame, Rodin put his name to a 
number of interviews with the journalist Paul 
Gsell, which were published in book form in 
1911 under the title L’Art. This series of Socra- 
tic dialogues achieved immense and immediate 
success, an English translation appearing in 
1912; it is by far the most important statement 
of Rodin's thought and an indispensable 
source for Rodin scholars. 

This is a new translation, well illustrated and 
superlatively footnoted and indexed. It is cer- 
tainly more faithful than its only predecessor, 
by Mrs Romilly Feddcn , which somehow man- 
aged both to edit and to be more long-winded 
than the original. Next to nothing is known 
about the precise terms of the collaboration 
between Rodin and Gsell; one is occasionally 
tempted to read the book as if it were fiction. 
Gsell often seems to be carried away by his own 
rhetoric, and a number of the ideas voiced are 
striking nineteenth-century commonplaces, 
their possible sources ranging from Balzac, 
Gautier or Amiel to (as de Caso suggests in his 
useful introduction) Bergson. (Later French 
editions contain a “Testament”, signed by 
Rodin, which often seems even more tellingly 
Bergsonian.) The work of pin-pointing these 
sources and assessing the originality of Rodin / 
Gsell’s ideas , embedded as they necessarily are 
in "the major intellectual themes of the time" 
(Symbolist spiritualism, lafe-nineteenth-cen- 

tury neo-classicism 3npr'" ul 'r v -‘; — ----- - *- 
now made available to us. Conceived in a lour- 


and the question of who plagiarizes wno». «« 
to become of sinister importance. She was in 
fact working in this style before she ever met 
Rodin. When she presented examples of her 


up with hammers all the work she had done 
since 1905 and had the fragments taken away 
and buried. 


they can have a life of their own. 


On the track of TG 


Graham Reynolds 

ADRIENNE CORRI 

The Search for Gainsborough 

278pp. Cape. £8.95. 

0224021621 . , ■ 

Pursuit by fanatics is an occupational hazard in 
aiiy.&rt gallery. It seems as though behind ev- 
ery portrait of “Ignoto" by “Anonimo" there is 
an owner who is convinced that it is or 
Shakespeare by Tintoretto - though never of 
plain Mr Smith by plain.Mr Brown. Such un- 
shakeable beliefa can go with nor^am? J n 
other aspects of life; even Mr Dick was. thought 
by Betsey Trotwood to have exceptional n*en- 
-tal resources in spite of his King Charles s 
head,. Obsessions about authorship are fre- 
quently supported by the detection of sectot or 

concealed signatares. A collector of the 193U8 
fras sure that all his drawings of male nudes 
were by Michelangelo because the genitals al* 
ways spelt out 'the, monogram M. 

■ ' Adrienne Cord's The Search for Gains* 

Vl borough is the case-history of one such obses- 

sion. It. recounts her six-year battle to ^tahhsh 
that, & painting in (he Alexandra Theatre , 

' Birmingham, is of Garrick and by the young 
GainsbaroUgh. Her inquiry follows the classic 

■ course; thq “signature’V.T G is found . on Jhp 
■ 't^yas/bnd matched with June the V&A 

Which is certainiy a figment of the imagination. 
Tfis pu^zlihgtQ that.the amateur art-histO- 
Arii'n.'is ^ anxious to g^t the 

’ p.to'fesslbnai to .agree yrffh him,, yet trea^ any, 
treasure oF dwagreemeii.t with utter contempt. 
•:'i;^^rplentiess pies^ure bn the officials of 
^natibhal hiuseums to abjure their beliefs is ex- 
, ' - ; : riempllfiebby’Mi $s Cor rf s record of hef activi- 


ties. The Director of the National Portrait Gal- 
lery has to reply to six letters in one.year alone, 
though he can only repeat the opinion he first 
formed after carefill consideration. In extreme 
cases it may be necessary to leave the country 
for protracted periods; how well we can under- 
stand the feelings of Sir Ellis Waterhouse as he 
writes that he is just leaving for Los Angeles 
and that no mail will be forwarded. 


search for the philosopher’s stone,. Miss Corn 
has found new facts about Gainsborough from 
her diligent study of eighteenth-century bank 
accounts. But it Is necessary to be wanr of 
research which is directed towards establishing 
an already formed hypothesis; it is presented 
differently from the results of an impartial 
attempt to find the truth, whatever it may be. 
Her discoveries do not prove, her case- • 


way that pushes worries about its literal verac- 
ity into the background. 

Rodin expressed himself with authority on 
Nature and Realism , the role of intellect in art , 
the Old Masters, the social utility of the artist, 
and on women. He provides valuable insights 
Into his working methods, his approach to tne 
model in movement and his changing concep- 
tions of drawing. He gives us background in- 
formation on important commissions and 
offers illuminating observations on eighteenth 
and nineteenth-century French art. on Houdm 
and Rude, Watteau, Delacroix and Millet, all 
artists he admired. The book is one of. the 
freshest attempts at explaining his crafty mat 


I ‘ 


mm mm mm 

shc JLBr mate. Jean Muir dres- trahng the picture which is Us *°P * . . book bul also our own critical and 


I 


umnist’s world of mink epats, Jean 
ses and champagne. I enjoyed her reportsof 
the rehearsals of Kean and similar stage - 
events; but perhaps others with more inside 

knowledge of the theatre will find These as 

misleading as I do her accounts of the art 
world. Indeed she has already embarked on 
her career as a fiction writer in her assessments 

aaff. H« g°od .ngfc . 
are Arthur Luca*, Sir Hugh Casron Lord Qh- ■] 
vier, Tom Keating; these tagrei ^wdh hei -pr 
urge her back into the fray. “Do you want me 
to twist John frayes’ am apm? asks Sir 
Hygh. Posterity may think that the adverse 
opinions, based on long and varied ; 

of Sir Oliver Millar, John Hayes, Malcolm 
Cormack, John Kerslake, John . 

more worthy, of consideration. Only Water- 

house.nodoubtwearyingbfthechase.wpfasa 

carefully worded letter which, though it would. 

. noTpersunde a Board bfTrestees to SarKjUm n 
purchase, is sufficiently amblguousfor theau- 
thor to be able to savoyr with CasSon the feel . 

^ To be^rj^astre alchemists stumbled on 

tome aspects of modern chemistry in their 


any related material. The only reproduction is 
on the dust jacket, which is designed to be 
ephemeral. Weighing its vitality against its de- 
fects, my view of her book is summed up m 
Miss Corn’s description of a .hotel which did 
not meet her standards: ‘Terrible: I rather like 

it”.-'- • '■ 


fa this book, but also our own critical and 
historical wits, in order fully to comprehend 
the. spirit behind his striding, crushing, 
crouching and dismembered bodjgs: tp discern 
the extent ■ to which Rodin's thought was 
embedded not merely in contemporary 
themesi but also in contemporary values. 
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^ OU ^J^3ACMDottora! Dissertation Award It looks at language- 
. knowted^ environments. 

Queueing Models 

SUBHASH ;C^^DRA- AGFWWAL ^ approximation methods in 





programming environments. 
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Remainders 


Eri c Korn 

Wot Xmas means to Me. 

What Christmas means to inc is j union 
Sales. These stand in relation to the rest of 

bookdealing as goldfish-swallowing contests 
do to gastronomy or as whatcver-you-please 
(for example goldfish swallowing) does to nor- 
mal sexual commerce. 

There are people who do nothing else (I am 

speakingnow of jumble sales): every Saturday 
to school, to church hall and synagogue haM 
t Sunday in the latter case), to drill hall and 
playcemre, to fire station and clinic annexe, 

. for the purported benefit of Parent-Teachers, 

• Choir, Seventeenth Acton Wolfcubs, Th 
Society for the Preservation of Rural Blood- 
sports; The Campaign against Distressed 
Gentlefolk, they come, the ohsessed lhe de- 
ludcd, the sportsmen, the gamblers, eter- 
nal students, the monomaniac, the cnvalier, 
the greedy, the hopeful, the hopeless. 

Each has his own strategies: the running 
swoop the length of the tabic to recce, with the 
grali on the backswmg; the siand-pat-and 
vacuum-it-nll-towards-you; the seize it all and 
throw what you don't want over your left 

shoulder; the exciise-me-nughl-l-just-glance- 

at-that-goteha. it would need an Alvarez to 
document the courtesies and hypocrisies, the 
fevers, the superstitions (this is niy jumble sale 
hat, finds always go in threes, if I shut my eyes 
and reach . . .); the passions are not miniature 
or mimic, either: this is the real jungle and we 

play for keeps. . 

It’s ail very reprehensible, collecting in the 
raw, as gross a distortion of bibliophily as trea- 
sure-hunting is of archaeology. Yes: and just as 
the most patient scholarly archaeologist, scra- 
ping soil out of post holes and counting millet- 
seeds for the light they cast oil Beaker Folk 
social parameters, would, in his heart, rather 
be bulldozing through the strata with a mag- 
netometer, looking for the mirror of Nefertiti 

or the Golden Cohort of Sennacherib, so inside 

every mild, ^ . 

Advent,' 

^^WoK-Densts’ Pull Moon, the Night of the Libri- 
1 vore. The brief December days are crammed 
| , with sales, and he plans his -campaign with a 
ii . stack of local papers, an A to Z apd a.wealth of 
J : ejtperiehce (Canonbury Comprehensive gfets , 

* a ■ • ..a gijod’ class of parent*. .• .. be in; the, line-up by ■ 
p r .tefomliifoesaud 4 taxi to Baling CND 

r , V - vTpwer-Hathlets! Labour Party might have^ 
soihechUgkduts from the Max ton Memorial 
p. [■'; library /• V^ iWaithkimtow. Tones! keep their . 

;• \ v ij^Ufott-for the summer ffcte.glve it a miss.-, v 

t;2 j 'Stl^minic.’sis mosllytheofogy but I found a 
£ 'i .v-'scaijceC. 5. Lewis Woo# Green Historical 
’ ill Society has a bbakdMlar on the ehmitilttfle . 11 - 


confident figure from nn earlier age "Do you 
have", he asked, indicating, without seeing 1 it, 
the carnage all about, '‘anything on Swedish 
Inland Waterways?" 


If, peaceful here in NW5, quite often. But at 
this moment in time there are ^her too many 
pheromones in the air for tranquilhty. Phero 
mones are those stirring chemical signals that, 
in handy aerosol form, areoffered tn the smal 
ads of the vulgarer sort of journal, v«th gross 
sexist promises of mastery through pbamiBCOl 
ogy: “just a dab in each nostril and you I have 
to scrape the birds off with a trowel .they 
proclaim, unregenerately. But these phero 
mones emanate front the female dog thauhare, 
my house, one of three more-thnn-Baskem 
lian mighty hounds, one Russian and two Scots 
(Ivan, fan nnd Iona as it might be) that we keep 
around it. order to ... 1 don't know why ex- 
actly, to keep the book population down 
perhaps. She is enjoying her first season, a 
particularly unruly, romping debutante, too 
young yet for matrimony. The reason dogs 
don’t write poetry, are in fact the most mun- 
dane beings in the world, islhat theyareno 
creatures of the moon. A canine Camilla would 
have to wear marguerites, I mean a canine 
Marguerite Gautier would have to wear her 
red camellias 360-odd days of the year (though 
the parallel is not exact). With no cyclical 
moodiness to set their calendars, they try to 
cram an awful lot of living into a few days. For 
most of the year it’s just bones and loyal pack- 
membership; then for about a week it s roses 
all the way, the red rose and the white, the red 
camellia and the white, the days of whine and 
roses, all emotion and no remembrance in 

It hikes her two suitors differently: the Bor- 
zoi has gone all Slav, fallen off his Oblomov- 
couch in a Dostoevskian ecstasy of self-abase- 
ment. There is a Pushkin poem - one which 
regularly reduces Soviet expatriates and 
doubtless patriates too to sodden sobs - about 


loviriR her so much that I just wish her another 
M Vs tender and devoted as me^me. pre- 
sumably being about to piss off to the Casino 
for an evening of morose cards and shampans- 
koye. and a bullet through the head at dawn), 
[hat catches his state of mmd fairly accurately. 

The other hound, coarsely vigorous peasant 
type, chopper-down of cherry orchards, seems 
to^ve realized that he is to be the eventual 

lucky one, the chosen legatee, and passes the 

time' with boisterous but not deeply heartfe! 
complaints. Muscovite whimpers counterpoint 
a grumbling pibroch (is this possible?), and 
there is a lot of heading off, shepherding about, 
and closing this door before we open that one, 
as though the house were a multicultural 
spaceship with any number of airlocks between 
the life-forms that breathe bromine and the 
ones that dissolve in it. And now the humans 
are being affected. Last night the hounds were 
outside, breathing resignation and lust and 
yearning and general dogginess into the still 
night when something resembling RagnarOk 
broke out, crashes and curses and barks and 
breaking furniture. 

I ventured to the window. An unfamiliar and 
belligerent voice challenged me to step into the 
garden. There, the voice’s owner, who seerned 
in a state approaching melt-down, explained 
that while proceeding in a peaceable manner 
down the road he had been attacked, 
assaulted, nay molested by two ungovernable 
and rabid dogs, which had destroyed the very 
valuable property he was carrying, and in con- 
sequence he had, as anyone would, broken 
down my side door in order to make his way 
into the garden and strangle the dogs and poss- 
ibly their proprietor, in lieu of compensation. I 
pointed out that the dogs could not have 
attacked him, as they were separated from the 
road by an eight-foot wall topped with wire. He 
accused me, picturesquely, of lack of imagina- 
tion. The dogs had assaulted him verbally, 
causing him to drop his valuable groceries, and 
thereby provoking his need for vengeance. 

I pointed out mildly, but with uncharacteris- 


tic firmness (splendid things these phero- 
mones.) that breaking my door down, to say 
nothing of threatening to asphyxiate my dogs 
and my family, might be considered an un- 
friendly and even an illegal act. His reply sur- 
prised and flattered me. It was, approximately: 

“If you think that you are living in a clunking 
dream world. What do you do for a living, 
mate? You must be a clunking writer. Do you 
think you’re Coldritch? Living in a dunking 
fantasy, like Samuel Taylor dunking Col- 
dritch? You think you’re in the clunking Com- 
pany of Wolves, don’t you?" And more of the 
same. As reinforcements for my side arrived, 
he evaporated. He went in fact like one that 
hath been stunned and is of sense forlorn, leav- 
ing behind him a curiously syllogistic non- 
threat ("I’m not afraid of any man, young or 
old, and you're neither") and the shards of his 
broken groceries, his Precious, a bottle of Por- 
lock Pearmain Cider. We swept up the shards, 
surveyed the streets for him in vain, and dis- 
persed the audience. "It’s good round here", 
said one of them, “last time I was here they had 
a shake.” This was especially gratifying, as I 
was beginning to think that the snake was a 
false memory, something I had invented for a 
Remainders column a few years ago. But I 
invent nothing ... 

Assistant Professor Keelhauler: Our wnler is 
here wittily attempting to validate one of his 
fictions or factions (the snake) by reference to 
another of his narrative creations (this very ad 
hoc bystander). While this of course sheds no 
light on the ultimate veridicality of the expen- 
once outside the authorial frame of referena, 
he is suTely making an ironic comment on the 
whole narrative and likewise on the whole his- 
toriographic process, and in having this irony 
pointed out by yet another literary construct 
(Assistant Professor Keelhauler) who am also 
a fictional figment or factual fagment, does he 
not thereby seek to invalidate the invalidation 
and thereby revalidate the validation? 
(Dawn breaks. Freeze frame.. The twanging of a 

string . ) 


Sarah Bradford 


.puis on overalls to iossick among me pam- 
pljJcts at theMoming Star Bazaar, for fear that 
; ii ' the ottttr fossickbrs (rigorous political -self- 
\ i educators to a fossicker) will iuss him out for a 
j 'o [- ; capitalist and tear him to shreds (but he keeps a 
' I . ' lie in his pocket for the GdldCrs'Green St)P). 
j. nj. Tile other day, t'defise my cOnsdencea trifle; 

f jj'* ; Lwas running tKe bcfoksiall at a jumble sale,; 

; ^hich, mostly means. adjudicating '-.in; fights,, 

! j / slopping market-stall dealers . from canting jo 
< ! ]. balf-^-bbur early and offering a tenner for (he 

j [ Tql, and bsplainlagi over.and oyer again, that It 
f jhpfr the qji^ that all. books are Sixpence; 

I inad<4eri|Sd bobk-fovers seethed; 

air was filled with their dpr^es 
• | j l nnd the;scmnd pf ripping backs l rips: ever and, 
anon d slflghanp of books; would subside into 


, ^gugiuc imu 

; ! i. the morafoealongthe floor. ; Midst all this 
j TiqoitjU I Was approached by a debohairand 


’ i \ \ i. \ 


English literature was the theme of the first 
session of the two-day sale of books, letters and 
manuscripts held by Sotheby's, London, on 
December 6 arid .7, with interest; centring on 
(he. twentieth century, 

•There were, however, some notable excep- 
• tfons^ A r fourfpage letter dated October 4, 
1783, by. Samuel Johnson to his friend. Sir 
Robert' Chambers^ 'was apparently unpub- 
lished. Chapman, although listing it as 890.3 in 
the: Letters, does npt print the text and this 
appears. to. be the first time it has come fo light. 
Describing “my state In my seventy fifth year”, 
Johnson writes, “Ldt us not take too much 
delight in pleasures which We cannot long en- 
joy nor grieve with too touch dejection for. evils 
which cannot Long be felt . t ”, The letter 
was sold for£10.45Q to Maggs, who also bought 
. for £4,626 an earlier one-page letter- from 
. Johnson to Chamber?, also apparently unpub- 
lished^ written on September 14^17.73, from 
1 “MacLeod's hi Skie [«cj n while tourifig the 
Hebrides with Boswell ; Quaritch acqu fred two 
■ letters by Mrs Thrale, the first, dated April 5 j 
1799, tq the Revd Reynold Davies^ describing 
herself as “n utslng a. Gouty .Husband, & turn-: 

; irtg FrcnchEplgrams*’ (£2,9Q0) qnd the second ,* 
of October 22, 1820, to Alfred Bupn, manager 
. •bf the Thqalrp Royal, Bitntlnghhfrt, reminiscr , 
V Ing about Qftirick; and other stage m atters 


''Ot ; "■< ' *' 


J‘, i i t : | L , .: ■ 


,y> 




{ . of i#*} jam.. : •uV i ;|-| 

'■! \ r ^ EbiTOR-ii«^h"^fCM^w . * i ![’ *■ 

j .. ; Keywila n .... I. £ ; j. y.:‘ ;• : \ V 
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(£1,760). Swift too was in reminiscent mood as 
he wrote a four-page letter dated November 4, 
1732, to Lady Worsley from Dublin t recalling 
among other things his flirtation with Martha 
Blount 'and describing himself as “Banished to 
a country of slave? ar\d beggars; my blood 
soured, my Spirits sunk, fighting with Beasts 
' like $t. Paul .... God be thanked that I have 
■ no flqck at all, so that I neither can corrupt pdr 
be corrupted . . ; " (£5,500 to Quaritch). 

‘‘In some moods I prefer Brigadier Gerard 
■to Holmes'’; Graham Grefcne wrote in his pre- 
face to Green and Gibson's A Bibliography of 
^onan Doyle (1983), Here was the twenty-one 
page autograph manuscript of a rattling story, 
"How the Brigadier Rode to Minsk", with revi- 
sions and alterations and its original title "How 
Brigadier Gerard broke his Parole” deleted. 
The property of the author’s daughter Dame 
Jean Conan Doyle, it was sold to Rose for 
£5,720. A revealing Unpublished series of some 
thirty letters by John Masefield to his god- 
mother, Ann Hanford-Flood, written between 
1900 arid, 1,937, was acquired for £1,760 by 
■ Quaritch,, who also • purchased 1 a series of; 
twenty-nine letters, 1926-29, from David 

■ Jones to Douglas Cleveidon, about their col- 
laboration bh The Rinie of (he Ancient Mariner 
(1929), for £4,400 and seven further letters by . 
Jones to ClevCrdan, principally dismissing the 
1955 broadcast of In Parenthesis,: for £1,485. 
Other interesting David Jones material,', 
drafts' of ■ OeVerdon’s ; catalogue for. : ' the 
National Book League heavily annotated by ' 
Jones, were bought by Sheet?; for £5,2^. V ': 

Books arid [letters; frpqv the library of: jphn 
Middleton Minty and Kathorine MansSeld 
were sold^ ^by Katheriiie Mansfieltfs l 

Copy of the first Hriglislt edition of D . H- LaW- v 

■ (ence’s Aaron's Rbd { ityl) fo which sheTiad ■: 

‘ pencilled 'her'opiniori bf lhe Woj-k, wa^pur- : 

chased for £57n bv:Sfrahifci;> • ' - • - ' 


s book which originally attracted him to her, was 
, acquired by Sumner and Stilman for £550 while 
S Blackwell's paid £308 for the first edition of her 
i Poems (1923) inscribed by Muriy to Dorothy 
) Brett, and £385 for the first edition of Prelude 
l (1918) by the Hogarth Press. A collection of 
i Murry’s manuscripts and typescripts sold for 
: £1,320 to 'Wakefield, who paid the same price 

r for Some 250 letters by various correspondents 
to Murry, while Gckowsky acquired for £1,870 
I 180 letters from Henry Williamson to Muriy 
written between 1942 and 46. 
r T. E. Lawrence's Seven Pillars of Wisdom 
(1926) in the first limited edition is now 
inevitably an expensive book; this copy, with 
additional material including a specimen sheet 
of the first draft and rough proofs of the first 
seven chapters, sold for £13,000 to Ryaii. 

Among objects of literary association, Oscar 
Wilde’s copy of Pater’s Imaginary Portraits , 
which he had with him in Reading Gaol, w®s 
sold for £3,850 to Fleming. Julia Duckworth s 
photograph album (from which a knowing 
hand had abstracted the work of her aunt .Julia 
Margaret Cameron) was full of photographs of 
the Stephens and sold for £3,740 to Rota. 

The second session, held on December 7 
was devoted to English history and included 
• an important book from the library 
Archbishop Cranmer, Jacques Merlin’s edJ. 
tion of Quatuor concilium generarum (p** I 
. dopiously annotated' by Cranmer, which was 
sold for £23,100 to Sawyer. Oanmer’s library 

'• . was confiscated by Queen Maty on his iripnS- 
•: briment' in 1553, the bid k of it being then 
. appropriated by her - High Steward , 
Fitzalari, twelfth Earl of Arundel,' and P a f 5S ‘® 
. subsequently to His .son-in-law, 

Lbinjey. On Lumley's doatii fo ;l60? _a:* ar &| 
number of his books were bought 1 by Jam - 

: antjare rtow^ by gift of George DJ, iatheKig. 
Library at the British Museum. Cranmer wrm 
two treatises bn General Cbyn?!! 5 * . f 
uring this hook as source iriaforial; ciiist® 

.. fmriotations Urie to be found oil pages reja * 
I ■ tO c<ertafo Councils and papal decrees ana , 

: ^e no less than ten references to 
. -questjohs. ' ' •; - t : '.v- -v ■■ . . 
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The Democrats and 
the Left 

Sir,- May I take a little of your space to protest 
against the fashionable misinterpretation of 
the American election served up in the TLS by 
Phillip Whitehead in his review (November 9) 
of Max Atkinson's Our Masters' Voices and 
Edwin Diamond and Stephen Bates's The 
Sport It did not hurt Ronald Reagan at the 
polls this year, or in 1980, to have the knack of 
making a good impression on television, any 
more than it hurt Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
to have the knack of making a good impression 
on the radio. But to suppose this knack was the 
sole secret of Reagan’s success is as politically 
ridiculous as supposing Roosevelt’s knack was 
the sole secret of his success. 

If President Reagan had run in 1982, before 
better times came, he almost certainly would 
have been beaten. As to 1984, if Mr Whitehead 
is seriously interested in identifying the Grand 
Electors of President Reagan, he will soon dis- 
cover them in the present left wing of the 
Democratic Party. By their defection in 1968, 
the left-wing Democrats began their brilliant 
career by serving as the Grand Electors of 
Richard M. Nixon. And by choosing George 
McGovern as their party’s candidate in 1972, 
they again made it certain that Nixon would 
score n tremendous victory - although this vic- 
tory was later spoiled by his own folly. 

Since then, the left-wing Democrats have 
completed the job of driving out the South. 
Note here that the South's ancient Democratic 
loyalty was not seriously shaken by the great 
Voting Rights Act, after which a civilized, 
healthy, bi-radal Southern Democratic party 
was duly taking shape in a most promising way. 
The South's decisive and total departure has, 
in fact, been quite recent. And it is owed to the 
fact that after the Voting Rights Act had been 
passed and accepted in the South, the left-wing 
Democrats rather promptly began what has 
positively seemed a carefiil, intentional search 
for every o ther i ssue Jhat-woulcLmoaHnfariatB- 
modferate* ftTra paiii^^ aua... fc . 

In addition, the left-wing Democrats have 


image is reinforced by the surprisingly broad 
range of institutions and groups, including 
some traditionally quite liberal ones, who pro- 
vided flffliew briefs in support oF Moon’s ap- 
plication to appeal against his conviction for 
tax evasion to the Supreme Court (the applica- 
tion was denied). The feeling was that the Gov- 
ernment’s case, which ostensibly rested on the 
mere fact of non-payment of tax on income 
from interest on money held by Moon, but 
used for Unification Church purposes, was 
actually vitiated by a prejudicial assumption on 
the part of the judge that the sect was not a 
respectable religion, and that its leader there- 
fore did not merit the same treatment as, say, a 
Catholic bishop, who may traditionally hold 
Church funds or property in his own name 
without thereby being liable for personal or 
corporate tax. 

DAVID GRESS. 

Hoover Institution, Stanford, CA 94305. 


Matterhorn or Monte Rosa, which are shared 
with Italy, but Dorn, Jungfrau, incomparable 
Weisshorn - the list is endless. There was no 
need to stray beyond the Swiss frontier. 


The Man 
Who Was M 


JANET ADAM SMITH. 

57 Lanstlownc Rond. London WII. 


The Life of Maxwell Knight 
ANTHONY MASTERS 


The Essence of 
Swissness 

Sir, - George Steiner in his article “What is 
‘Swiss’?" (December 7) makes the statement: 
“The truly great ones are either imported (Cal- 
vin, Nietzsche, Hermann Hesse, Thomas 
Mann) or leave in bitterness (Rousseau, 
Klee).’’ According to literary and artistic taste 
we may add or strike off a name here and there 
(why not Nabokov, why not Rilke in the first 
group, why not Le Corbusier in the “leavers"?) 

But the point I want to make is of a different 
order: in the troubled years before the last war, 
and more so during the war years, “imported”, 
ie admitted by the Swiss bureaucrats, were 
celebrities with bank accounts or. failing that, 
with benefactors in the wings. If you had neith- 
er a bank account nor a benefactor and had the 
misfortune to be unknown to the immigration 
officers ( Fremdenpolizei ) or the public at 
large, you might just make it, but you might 
have to sign a declaration "not to exercise your 
-profession- -as a- poet”, as happened to Else 
German poets ol UHs cenvury. seems, ai 
least to one reader, to encapsulate what is most 


'The Forgotten Child' 

Sir, - In his review (November 9) of the trans- 
lated Japanese Buddhist book, The Forgotten 
Child by Domyo Miura, Oliver Bowcock sur- 
prisingly makes no comment on its message for 
Western readers. 

To anyone with professional or personal ex- 
perience of the suffering and after-effects pro- 
duced by the “lost soul” of an aborted or mis- 
carried pregnancy the Japanese religious 
method of dealing with it appears profoundly 
helpful. Their use of doll images in temples, 
prayer and remembrance must make these un- 
fulfilled beings real and provide a basis for the 
working out of guilt and grief. Similar proce- 
dures- photographs and ceremonies -are now 
adopted by enlightened maternity hospitals in 
this country after a still-birth but one finds that 
people are expected to forget a miscarriage or 
an abortion, and surprise is encountered by all 
when the “lost souls" of these babies do in- 
deed, as is feared in Japan for religious 
reasons, later intrude on the parents’ rela- 
tionship or their subsequent inability to relate 
to a live infant. 

The use of ritual to enhance the future 
happiness, and hence harmony and wholeness, 
of an individual in this way seems eminently 
appropriate in the modern world. 


A fascinating study of a prominent MI5 
officer and of how his private character 
affecLed his judgement — not always for 
the good.' Graham Greene 
'Probably the most mysterious man in 
MI5. - Nigel West 

This Is the enthralling biography of the 
manysided character who was one of the 
most extraordinary characters of the 
century - spy-master as well as radio and 
television naturalist. 

222 pages, £9.95 (0 631 13392 5 } 


The Captured 
Womb 


A History of the Medical Care 
of Pregnant Women 
ANN OAKLEY 


This Is the first account of the history and 
development of medical care for pregnant 
women. A fascinating and challenging 
account of the gradual medicalization of 
motherhood, written by one of the 
foremost researchers in women's studies, 
it describes the struggles of women for 
more control over pregnancy and 
reproduction. 

336 pages, £17.50 (0 631 14152 9) 


NICOLA PADEL. 

The Old School House, Lullington, Somerset. 


Modern Country Houses 

Sir, - 1 feel I ought to reply to Harry Gordon 
Slade’s review of my book. The Latest Country 
Houses (November 30). He is entitled to his 
personal opinions (though perhaps they could 
mc SfiraiwcV Many M 
ever, are untrue. 

*- ’ 1 - - . i i J WBC 


Invitation to 
Engineering 


ERIC LAITH WAITE 


Few writers are better suited to the task of 
bringing engineering alive than Eric 
Laithwaite, well-known for his academic 
work, and for hfs lectures, work In ^ 
engineer is a welcome introduction to a 
rapidly changing profession. 

-T_ / . .. A4 Jl Bfl incll 1 41561) 


In addition, the left-wing Democrats na i pa st to one reader, to encapsulate what is most ever, are untrue. n h*nnina orofesslon. 

quite largely driven out of the party the Catho-: ' n hilist inc self-interest and complete lack The firm of Ian Undsny and Pari ners w ra P^ y hnrHh»irk£14 50 <06311 

£?£aaas=2 sr as®*^ • - - “ 
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ethnics”. In the last election, the same clamor- 
ous people further surrendered the entire cen- 
tre fo Reagan and the Republicans, to the ex- 
tent that Walter Mondale was driven (by nl* 
poll-takers) to swallow almost every word said 
at the San Francisco convention about defence 
and foreign policy, when he appeared wit \ 
Reagan in the second television debate. 

The percentages of persons in most of the 
former Democratic voting groups who now 
prefer the Republicans are, in fact, downright 
frightening for anyone who wants to see a re- 
vived Democratic Party of the sort that suc- 
ceeded so well to the happier days of Franklin 
D, Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman and John t. 
Kennedy. Because this is what I want, I may 
perhnps sound testy. 


Sir - How often, after a holiday in the French 
or Italian Alps, I have been irritated by friends 
inquiring “Did you have a good time in 
Switzerland?" I am sorry that you too faU for 
the erroneous equation "Alps = Switzerland, 
Switzerland = Alps", and mar the otherwise 
"e Swiss number by the cover pictore 
Which shows climbers on the French s «de of 
Mont Blanc, whose other side is in Italy. There 
is no shortage of mountain pictures to do jus- 
lice to The Essence of Swissness - not the 


COnSUUWllUIl us- a*.— — — 

Walton Castle, near Bristol, did have a 
second floor added in 1980-82. (The upper 
parts of the walls are of concrete blockwork.) 

I did not divide the material in the way Mig- 
rated. nor would I ever use the word ‘ pas- 
tiche" to describe post-1830s Classical archi- 


Pocket Banker 

TIMOTHY HINDLE 


tiche" t 
lecture. 


It is agreed that there are few plans, but the 
reason for that was security, as is specifically 
stated in the acknowledgments at the begin- 
ning of the book, 

J6HN MARTIN ROBINSON 
8 Doughty Mews, London WC1. 


A fast-moving and Informal guide to 
International finance, to banks and 
bankers, their Jargon and the places they 
visit. Written by the Finance Editor of The 
Economist, it Is full of highly readable 
definitions of the mysterious world of high 


finance. 

208 pages, £12.50 (Q 631 14QQ3 6? 




JOSEPH ALSOP. _ 

2806 N Street NW, Washington,: DC 20007. 


'Making of a Moonie' 

1 Sir, - Iii his informative review, of Eileen Bar- 
ker's book,; The Making of a Moonie (Novem-- 


FIFTY YEARS ON. 

The TLS of December 20 , 1934, carried a re- 
Wen* of David Cecil’s Early Victorian Novelists 
of which the following is an extract: 


iwi s oooK,.xne muninx « 

her 9), Anthony Burgess refers* hot without 
fome sympathy* to the sect’s activities attd asks 


[fit be decided, after prolonged study, that the 
point not to be fofgotten_:abdut ^ P‘Se 1- 
that he was uneducated and. was not an Intel 


Victorian background. . . 

There Is an assumption, today that in this 
respect we are in a better position to judge the 
Victorian writers than were their «MF°r- 
arles- but the claim is not supported by a con- 
£ub body of evidence. Even what appears 
to be the purely aesthetic lest is affected by-the 


The Economist 
Pocket Accountant 

CHRISTOPHER NOBES 




«nnc sympniny, ro avua »***■ -,*r . , 

"why, -then; the truculence of the opposition 
1 think there is. a more Obvious and pOutM 
answer than ’theorie hit on by Burgess, which is 
simply ■♦'the disruption of families, young peo- 
pfo running aWay from home”. Whatever we 
: may thjftk of Moon’s thebfogy i which as_a co- 
religionist of :^r Burgess I find more than & 
Utile eccentric; the fact is that his religion is 

• ■ /■ »• . _ !_A that Q 


!elar W and hT.t.<= point no. rot* fcgo.terl 
55? Geo™ Eliot is that she was educated 
j..™ -Intellectual”, but that Dickens is 

rr-T.WSliSS 


pendulum swing of mannera and customs .... 
The same people who are shocked by Dick- 


lne same •, . „ ' , , „ lr 

ens's ignorance of form - one of tte defects 


ens S ignoraute ut »«***■ ~ — . -- 

due, it is to be presumed, to his tuck of educa- 
tion - find the wandering ways of Mr Joyce s 
"Ulysses" to result in the most finished product 
in English fiction i There are, it is true, tows and 
standards; but they are elastic and irregulnr. 

J k.. (ka mvat lnur. 


ijr vuusen oasnqn oi ■ --- « rt tmes’s; a Staoie uuy » - ----- 

• • part Of ™ do W bm .bwclly seen ■ proi osopny. » «.«■* . ■ 

: belief {. and anti-Commumsm, auto^ penalities we have met: “ u L ^ons strictly to the fprerunnersos to be- j, lpc iudes his pioneering work on 

mnti^Uy; ; arptise r foeire dnd hive taken to ^ come entangled in contradictions. Still, we ; econometric estimetlon, and Port II oak. 

•;/mtt)Oritjy of^ ^.opinioh-makere anti shapers to tt^. , ^ n of Qur guide overwhelmed .us, Jag, have had a very pleasant stroll with Lord David ot econometric applications. In Part IV he 
; pfodofoinahj^ fe^t-liberal American _m6d . .- f ^ ent0 rtalhingly, by pointing out Cecil aiid, though left somewhat breathless by s hows how models can be used to design 

“ — sagssgKUfWj., ssisaiaresasasiSg.- ftsaaBBasaanasr 
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readers to the story. It would be folly to deny 
strict canons; and to any case □ short ^review 


Informative and readable. The Economist 
Pocket Accountant defines, sometimes 
slightly Irreverently, th* complex words, 
phrases and concepts of the often 
mysterious world of high finance and 
accountancy. Terms dre defined for both 
sides of the Atlantic, and the definitions 
are enlivened by many amusing cartoons. 
1 84 pages. $ 1 2.50 <o 63 1 13965 6) 

Economic Theory 
and. Econometrics 

LAWRENCE KLEIN 



suici cuiiuiw, bum m. —v - — 7 

provides no space for putting forward n literary 

philosophy. It can only he noted that to apply 


In these papers, Professor Klein argues 
first that stabilization policies require 
forecasts bf the.etonomy as a whole. Part 
ll includes his pioneering work on 
econometric estimation, and Part 111 looks 
at econometric applications. In Part IV he 
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COMMENTAR 

Between crest and trough 

1 — leaves, and whining, 



Peter Kemp 

! SHAKESPEARE 

Pericles 

BBC 2 

A medley of events that are as far-fetched as 
they're far-flung, Pericles bristles with difficul- 
ties for a director. Its text is grossly corrupt; its 
heroine, ethereally pure. The central figure, 
Pericles, is passive, tossed around by high seas 
and life's ups and downs. Around him the play 

A strains in opposing directions. Miraculous sur- 
vivals and supernatural intervention hoist li 
towards fantasy; low comedy tugs it back to 
earth. To make something successfuHy 
homogeneous of a work generally taken to be 
of mixed authorship and which jumps not 
merely around the Aegean but from Dumb 
Shows to lively vernacular, from melodrama to 
poetic intensity, constitutes a formidable dial- 

in David Jones's fine version for the BBC 
Shakespeare series it’s triumphantly met. 
Streamlined and sumptuous, the production - 
by giving the play's excitements their full due - 
shows why, in its day, Pericles was so popular. 
It also brings out with colour and clarity the 
underlying pattern of the drama - demonstrat- 
ing the play's coherence, paradoxically, by 
stressing the diversity of its settings. Written 
dose to Antony and Cleopatra , Pericles shares 
that play's interest in contrasting cultures. 
Helped by a variegated score from Mike Best 
and atmospheric sets from Don Taylor, Jones s 
production highlights this. Each centre of ac- 
tion lias its very distinctive sights and sounds. 
Antioch, for instance, where incest and tyran- 
ny hold sway, is a sinister compound of grilles , 
spikes, studded doors, plants with razor-edged 


leaves, and whining, shuddering discords. Pen- 
tapolis, where courtesy reigns, is emblazoned 
with white and gold, and rings with vigorous 

^MaAed changes of scene like this never let 
you forget how much this play - awash wi 
oceans and sea imagery - relies upon and*- 
lion. Pericles's career oscillates between crest 
and trough. The societies and characters he 
encounters represent contrasting extremes. 
What connects them is a concern with pnnee- 
liness and parenthood, differing attitudes to- 
wards subjects and offspring. There are four 
royal fathers, each with n daughter, in Pericles. 
The plot, as this production points up, careful- 
ly juxtaposes them: so that to omit the play s 
early scenes, as has sometimes been done, is to 
mutilate its design. The opening moments of 
Pericles - made tense and barbaric in this tele- 
vision version - plunge dramatically into a 
court where butchery is resulting from the cor- 
rupt attachment to his daughter of Anttochus 
(played with incisive menace by John Wood- 
vine): fatherhood and kingship are both P er ’ 
verted. Wheeling away from this, Pericles finds 
his way to a regime that’s its diametric opposite; 
Pentapolis under the benign rule of Simonides 
(a role rounded out with taking geniality by 
Patrick Allen) and his daughter Thaisa (whose 
demure, determined responsiveness to Peri- 
cles is nicely caught by Juliet Stevenson). In- 
stead of the lethal, twisted riddle set in Anti- 
och. testing of mettle here takes the form of 
invigorating, chivairic exercise - something the 
production does flamboyant justice to. 

Where the first half of Pericles traces a 
father’s tribulations, the second follows his 
daughter's. Like him she is victimized by some- 
one else's perverted parenthood. Antiochus s 
fury at the guessing of his guilty secret hounds 
Pericles out on to the sea. Resentment at the 


way she overshadows their “sole 

leads to the murder attempt launched on h y 

Dionyza and Cleon (played by a flinty 
Crosbie and a flinching Norman Rodway. 
they’re reminders of this play s P™m.ty to 
Macbeth). Marina's subsequent ordeals - like 
her imprisonment in the brothel - lak * 
through some of the work's more gamey scenes. 
True to its eye for local colour, this production 
sleazily fleshes them out, conveying sexual 
menace by everything from a background o 
lewd frescoes against which Manna struggles 
with Boult, the pimp, to Lila Kaye’s hennaed, 

hissing Bawd, a poisonous Levantine madam. 

As Marina, Amanda Redman fends all this 
off with a moving blend of innocence and 
pluck, radiating healthy directness and adoles- 
cent ardour. It's in her reunion with her father 
that the play reaches its emotional climax, ot 
course; and here this is very affectingly done. 
Throughout the play, Mike Gwilym’s Pencles 
is masterly - a gaunt, grave performance, full 
of both energy and wariness, as though he s 
constantly waiting to dodge the next blow life 
wilt deal. In his portrayal, Pericles’s eventual 
slump into mute despair becomes something 
rawly authentic - red rubbed-looking eyes and 
runny nose, a fixed glare out of a shock-stiff- 
ened face. The recognition scene between him 


and his daughter is almost fierce: fear of dis- 
appointment keeps each harsh with the other 
until they’re certain of identities. At moments 
like these, the production shows that it can 
brim with emotional power as well as de- 
ploying pageantry and illustrative tableaux to 
good effect. 

Not that its tableaux are lifeless. Nothing is 
allowed to dawdle into mere didacticism. Even 
a minor role like that of the physician Cerimon 
leaps to life under the attentions of an actor 
like Clive Swift. Perhaps most impressive of all 
the production’s feats of resuscitation is the 
way Edward Petherbridge vitalizes “ancient 
Gower". Bringing a Celtic burr and a tranquil 
melancholy to the Choruses, he manages to 
disguise even the pantomime click of many of 
their couplets (“Our heir-apparent is a king! I 
Who dream’d, who thought of such a thing?") 
Elsewhere, too, there are constant strivings for 
greater verisimilitude. Marina's age is tactfully 
raised from fourteen to sixteen. Extraneous 
material from prose sources is added to her 
conversation with Lysimachus in the brothel - 
very curtailed in the play - in order to make his 
change of heart more credible. Repeatedly, 
the production steers Pericles as close as It can 
to high-coloured naturalism. Largely because 
of this, it is a haunting experience. 


At war and at play 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR, AUTHOR. 


^■■■LlJUJJlIUiuun that dale, or failing (hat the mast 
i nearly correct- in which case inspired guesswork will 

• also h« taken jiuo consideration. ■ ■ 

• / Entries, marked .’‘Author, Author, 2oi" oil ihe 
.envelope, should be addressed to. the Editor, 77ie 

. . JTptff LUerary : Supplemerit,'.?tiQ ry House, Sr. John's 
■ Lane; .London, EC1M 4BX. The solution and results 
j^willappear on January ?S. • v - • „ • ;; ■ - : r ' 

• 1. She read The Nice and 0e Goad, the Long and 


chapter in Goddard’s Great Towns. 


lamburg 


fCnlghti-A Tehiporqry Life, The Uft to Come and 
■ ' Qfher Stories, Life. Studies; A Sirt offlfe *iid IfLW?., 
-a CokW , of Cherries > WipMm / Ddirig.fr; the lie ■ 

; twa ofthe‘Dedd i: Diriid Man Lending, pie , .' 

.. . . Wrling' lDfe; PnntiVh.w.tk a Death, and Death of 
y . lYCUi llwh mid. Other Storied. $hc teed Labyrinths, 

; •^plc*i6M*dcacSadnt$s' ( Despair,’ Night, Love 
Living ■ :■.> 

■ V 2 Books? pah! - however - 

Read: G. E. Moore's Princlpin Ethlca very slowly 
A ^ and carefully. -si you Want to think. 

;} J'" Samuel Butler. 

•- ; The best story ever written is In the July English^ 
.;.W r ' Reriefr, called CMtfr Kingdom, by E. M. 

.it : ' Faster. -. J. - V 1 /. !l ■ '■ . j * ■ .■ 

A ; . ^Skespearc's A rif ony end Cleopatra is yery gpod 
s boii i, tye]]?, Finl and Last Thinks! ’ 


7 Two of the nearest, onfea; seemed to be. called Q. 
Horatll FlacCl Qannim IV . ;and Substituted, Dlhyd- 
ro resorcinols. Two others were called The Faber 
Book of Modern Verse ■ and TTte Organization Man, ' 
whoever he was. The books on her own shelf, when 

■ they were not called things like God's Little Acre at 
The Rote, were called things like First. Steps with 
Figitres or Claws, Parts, and Hooves. 

8 “A Midsummer Night’s Dream, unless I'm mis-, 
: taken", she smiled; her glance exploring a small but 
"Intriguing array of book?: A Plea far the Separation 

. of the Sexes.- A treatise on The Value of Smiles. 
0? Queens of the Rod and Blrcli: The Ufe and Times of 
: Goby Destys. The Holy Bible (Authorized Version). 
Valmouth - a presentation copy, it seemed, from the 
author. : • 

9 “ Bui sometimes of an evening, before we went to 
rards, he would read something aloud out of the 
Elegant Extracts - very eo tert ainlng. A nd I know he 
has read the Vicar of Wakefield. He never read the 
Romance of the Forest, nor the Children of the 
Abbey. He had never heard of such books before I 
mentioned them, but he Is determined to get th6m 
qow. as soon as ever he con." 

Competition No' 2tyl ,/ 

Winner; Margaret Whyte ;. 




- * -i nw : ii . is rojmea, mat ne . 

I ■■ 'rah*la , cd TMyoa Ofd Age; and that, besides his : 
j books of jwetty and crliicism, he read Temple's 
>j,j: ; £r%r add Locke on jripuni Undemanding; 

.j.i ;A My celebmiedpamjihltlcorr . v;. . 1 

jji Co^authoroCstKh volumes . 1 : !' •- •; • ; 

. A? Blood :ort the. Rose', •: ■■■ ■ ■ ■ t ‘ • ’• ; 

The Dream and the DHtnts, }'■.■■■ .. ■ 1;,-= 

Aiid daw. it' firqjpetied /fere, • • v • . ' : > ; ; '. = • 
•Would jjjmr irntfophlpd Muscatel ; ; ‘ , 

And scltlc bade in his; cant ■thair;' . ■; 

• S Asklc from a few stories like George Macdonald's i 
; The Prirlcess and the Goblin and Jul.es vstfte'& TM ' 
Child of the. Cavern i the subjects of which lunched 
| upon my olHessions, niy favor jle books boro suc^ 
lilies as Underground Ltfe\ Machinery fbir MciaJltferi 
' 'out Mines, Lend and Zinc Ores of Narthdftitmrfajid ! 
and Alston Moor . ..V 

! ■ ( ■ i .. I I 

' 6 The definitive work oh this strange man^JIfe is; df ; 
course, that ofHendersin but the rmtowing will also' , 


l suppose., I don't know, what became of him, They 
. say he died m prison.” Then he pracccdcdto tell Paul 1 
Jboui an Annarnese studeiit who had miemnted to 
buy one. of the {Senior Tutors daughiera, • • •; 
Evelyn. Waugh, Decline and JW/, chapter 7. • j 

.2 1 do notisupppse the An^mlles like it any more • 
ihan the Burmese; that strangers bold thQlr counire. ' 

■ But,. I. should say thju Whereas ihe' Burmese . only ! . 

; respect tlu: English; : : the Anhamites admire the 
. Trench., who n [n course of time these peoples 1 ' 
inevitably, regnht.ihcir ffcedoqi It will be cuHqus tt> , 

' Ituir ' ° f l onio J {ons has borne (Hf belter ' 

Waughhm, the Centfanan-iiLktl 

>.v , . t - ' . yy f '£ y.'.i 

' 3 ' “Chlnky flrenicri vflni i! the hist- 'nriiku^u ' 1 


. •jnrr w ine sqmsnawyou want Rtf aiittlo • 

: « a PP.- r s l rft * ^Bollyl.ph yell; 1 reckdn allrice^ating.!: 
people w«5' grc^riiplttcrs'.*’;. • , •: ■. — *';■ 

Malcolm Low^. Wwpntfrfne, chapter^, i ! 


Keith Jeffery 

Sir John Lavery RA, 1856-1941 

Ulster Museum, Belfast 

During the first decade or so of this century, 
John Lavery was one of the most collected and 
admired painters working in Europe. His pic- 
tures were sold throughout the world and 

each. His confident and apparently easy 
technical mastery did not well accord with the 
sober and serious manner in which people took 
their enjoyments after the Second World War. 

This is the first large-scale retrospective ex- 
hibition of Lavery’s work. Organized by the 

: UUter Museum and the Fine Art Society, it has 
gathered together some 111 paintings which 
illustrate Lavery the, French naturalist, the 
“Glasgow School" boy, the Whistlerian, the 
society portrait-painter and the war artist. 
Covering almost his whole career are examples 
of the artist's feconomical and dynamic oil 
sketches. There i? a brilliant series of spon- 
taneous impressions of the 1888 Glasgow In- 
ternational Exhibition. A study for his portrait 
of the King, Queen; Prince of Wales and Prin- 
cess Royal (1913) -• the work which finally 
marked Lavery’s spdal success - has much 
more energy (particularly the Princess) than 
the finished product. So too has his marvellous 
“Sketch for the Portrait of Diana Dickenson". 

Apart from the oil sketches; there are three 
principal groups of memorable works: those 
painted in France comparatively early in 
Lavery’s career; the portraits, especially of 
; women; and the sadly undervalued First World 
War paintings. The French pictures are doriiin- 
:• ated by studies of the bridge at <$rez-sur- 
’ Loihff* a favourite' subject of Lavery 's. : Their 
rich textures and. sharp figures .encapsulate' a 

luxurious and tranquil age. . . 

livery saw, himself essentially as a portrait 
ist, n view reflectedln the pictures exh i bited , of - 
which all bpt five contain people in one form or 
: ■. ? not her. Fo Jr of those are seascapes and the 

If f •». Uvery^'iSfe'- 
Hazel r- the artist's second wife, ’a rich ;and , 
stunning] y attractive; American society hostess’ 
^-.inspired some of his very finest work. Her ■’ 
pictures are. the .apotheosis of his pur bang' 
WWtarevin jyhitJh calm arid assured Bdwar- 
BtaA , coolly -rit ari absolutely ' 
i TherC'are alsto'the • 

racttg, ! bdab'ria 

; ; and, ajhrfy on, a safety tficybje* AlfLavrirv’s 
; ^qhn?s flisi..wife) contrive 

■ t^npQrari|y : eowh bn. Kerhirk ■ 


The exhibition contains only a few examples 
of Lavery’s war work. The artist himself had a 
dismissive opinion of these paintings. In his 
memoirs he confessed that he felt “nothing of 
the stark reality" of war and “saw only new 
beauties of colour and design”. In many of the 
war paintings, people - unusually for Lavery - 
take second place to form and shape, and to the 
artistic representation of the machines and 
machinery of war. Two striking pictures reflect 
the remoteness of his percepti on oMh e 

rrmflirf "Thn 

the former the artist’s wife looks througha high 
open window where far above Kensington 
British fighters and German bombers dance in 
the bright summer sky. In the latter the heavy 
green-grey of the far-away balloons contrasts 
with a white-tended camp, jolly green and 
yellow haystacks and an amusing goat wander- 
ing into the foreground. 

Lavery compared himself unfavourably as a 
war artist with Sir William Orpen. They had 
much in common. They were the two most 
senior - in social terms at any rate - of the 
official artists. Both had Irish backgrounds, 
and pre-war success based on a genius for por- 
trait-painting. Both, too, were knighted in 
1918 “for services connected with the war". 
Neither man ever visited the front line, but, 
unlike Lavery, Orpen spent much time in- 
France and his poignant personal pictures cap- 
ture the “real” war to a much fuller degree than 
Lavery’s Home Front studies, which, never- 
theless, reflect and emphasize an important 
aspect of the “total” war in which Britain was 
engaged. In 1919, moreover. Lavery painted 
an .important series of pictures for the 
“Women's Work Section” of the Imperial War 
Museum - not represented ip this exhibition - 
illustrating ! the role which women played, hi 
France. Lavery, however, could never mate! 1 
Owen's artistic pugnacity. He was a peaceful ; ; 
• man who abhorred the war and had strong 
■ sympathies with Germany - where he had had 
a substantia): pre-war following; ' 

Kenneth McCoiikey in his admirable c^ 18 * .. 

logue observes that after the war Laver^* PJ?* 

. trait work. increasingly ."gave way. td evocative 
sciuYenirs pf eVchts^ depicting a leisured 

.wfclliheeled way of life. But along with. 1». 
nl.iiii. ‘r.T: L_ ni! i 'j *i oh Monte 


: Go] jins (a:per?bnai fl-iend) expresses La^ty’ ; • 
. . concern for fhe Futurd of Ireland. Alatej-pj^, 

'• . 'tufe df an grange propp$sibn confirms that tn.ei 
'■ ajiistwas no bigot. Qrte of |he Hist hictur^ 311 ’ ^ 
thp exhibilion shows the interior, of _ 

: detijgbWs home! op County ' KUkdpny- f*we 
h^: died, and if the painting ^hccUtjte,..n e , 

dj^d spirbiinded by exaefly tHd soft of qvue » 

' i^phifllledhdmfoA^ ^whirifr he;spent : his 


I 




«• * , f- ?r «v'». 


Apiginasemi 


J, K. L. Walker fl a s «l' mar r keteer ! ng in food in rural areas 

— ^ asn l * m ' ac f - ta ken too seriously, but the film 

A Private Function draws attention to some flaws in this good- 

Odeon, Haymarket humoured folk-tradition. The beneficiaries in 

A Private Function turn out to be not the jolly 

Alan Bennett’s screenplay for A Private Func- doinfthe^u thorifies 1 ■ l- ^ ° n 

and. apart from the nationalization of the their leader nrihwn i. / c,.- J ’ 

mine, and a Royal Wedding, had little to cheer ES? ' ““ 

them up. In Ihe film, this latter event inspires a tions-ephonfizes the old .Jhnni m^r P | d ' reC ‘ 

irioof small-town Yorkshire notables to plan a titioner about to be pitchfo kef ^The 

grand dinner constructed round Betty , a black- National Health Service Loathing " htlism 

market pig they are secretly nurturing, but Ihe and the right of any little pillock to c aim ha^ 

preparations are thrown .mo d.sarray when the he is ill. SwaBy is ks ready to martpu aTe hi 

Lockwood (JohnNorming- 


prgts stolen by the local chrrepodrst in order to crony, ihe solicitor Lockwood (Jchn Noming 
,n f“ h “ d0 .™ n “ nnE a . nd so«al-climbing ton), into declaring the leare on G° be?®s 
wife. Stealing, 'I rirnts out ,s one thing, killing “surgery" invalid as he is to run his RHey Kes 
mother. Gilbert, the chiropodist (Michael trel over Gilbert's bicycle. Left ctatehiL the 

Pahn) succeeds im cutting only his own finger, giantplaster foot, the sign and symbo of his 

whi e the enaamne Bettv mns rim rhmnnh ... aymuui oi ms 


^succeeds in cutting only his own finger, InKJSSSRS 

while the epgagmg Betty runs not through the modest professional status, Gilbert turns sour 
house. Reclaimed by her owners, she in the and looks towards pig-abduction 
end becomes Pore royal, but not before Gil- Similarly, Wormald (Bill Paterson), the 
bed s wife Joyce (Maggie Smith) has black- Ministry inspector who is the scourge of the 

maded her way into the local oligarchy. local butchers and their protectors, the meat! 

Pigs m the sitting-room? Incontinent pigs? loving police, transcends the usual burenucra- 

Nail clippings snatched up for the swill? Sides tic caricature. With grim Scotch integrity, he 

OtDOrk humed V thrust in h»c a harl-nrM... Li- ..7 .. .. . B c 



■ ., 5 '^ sv 


— — - ui uucuicutc io government mei- 

buf^fo^feif^^etMnfa^ntJ^^nn^n eC ? n T y d ‘ rcctives; to sarcasric ent l uiries ab - Be " nelt thus seasons the dish a little there may bc a ense for “ YouVe^eii the film 
hrsltplav oM out w hflt t h e war was fought for he gratingly moral pepper. More conventionally, he takes now read the book”. ’ 

FtLT paS^k ^9^0 St w it 3| E " epllCS: ?° r L the W- For fair shares ” h0ld ? f the r . B d soclal robberies of the Cinematically, A Private Function is no mat 

exuands o^the f iJri 57 fc? ’ Commanded b y hls landlady to draw the seams penod. exposing the barrier between the shnkes: too jerky a narrative technioue fBen 

directing a p g (f^wre^ed^u^ra fea “P ^r^y-^m^dlegs, Wormald blurts small-town petit and moyen bourgeois which nett’s fault as much as the editor’s or dfrec- 

lure nmmin^nfiv Z r . ° utchers fl “ out a proposal of marriage and is met with a r °ped to Gilbert, pantingly attempts to tor’s); the cramped feel of a film shot with too 

reminds us that L flrh.r^r i"S!“ 7“"' But he T st « ak ®. h A w °rk less hutdle fccniciating refinement and steely de- few interior sets and “period” exteriors where 


P-' n Jronioj me umch-Japancse Palace in Dresden hi 1 719, engraved by J. A. Corvmus: one 
the lllusimioiis /» Johann Scbosti an Bncli: Life, limes, influence, edited by Barbara Sdtwendowius and 
olfgang Ddmling (1 79pp. J ale University Press. £30. 0300032684). 

dvmisl chastity-belt. !h e y often read better than they play. For once 

Bennett thus seasons the dish with a little there may be a case for “You’ve seen the film, 
oral pepper. More conventionally, h? takoc nrvur r»ari rha kr.r.1." 


Animals for aauits 


J .. iA,oa« ! UIIL me 

rijpe has come (or him to }et a notch out of his 


Liitdsay Duguid 


, . , ... ance; a iiiuuiuuik o«*v«u. - — a 

emotional. lif^ than.|jie. earl)f ^owgli stones. 0 f « R ^ of Englantj” td.' drown put 

' Itt mentions of whisky, Queen Victoria and - : B | tty ^ death-thrdes! All 
government pensions are clearly meant to sig- . Smith as j 0 y Ce Chilvere, but it Is always a 
° .« • 1 i. -ff.H rnnio hislnriml COnteXt for . — L - ....t mmtP op(rp« mlllinB 


— Ulilll liw UlO" 

patches the pig; Joyce sitting dressed up in the 
back of the wheel-less Wolseley in the garage 

ance; a thumping account on the sitting-room 


Jungle Book 
Adelphi Theatre 


Like many children’s books of the period, 
Kipling’s two Jungle Books are held in 
special affection by adults. Any stage adapta- 
lion-has to involve both animals and children - 
and at Christmas in particular it runs the risk of 
beltig bathed in a rosy glow of footlights and 
nostalgia. In this production, which is based on 
the Mowgli stories, the director John Hartoch 
is concerned to avoid such unliterary charm 
and to demonstrate the serious nature of the 
work; His intentions towards the text are hon- 
ourable, but in rescuing it from adult miscon- 
ceptions )ie has beamed it over the heads of its 

.tnie tpid'ience, ' < 

The* desire to avoid all taint of Disney, for 
ezample; mehns that the set is a sort of jungle 
gym with movable ladders and token fronds 
and that the “talon and tush and claw - are 

< ■ - . . ' • nnrl mini. 


government pensions «« gj e smitn as Joyce 

nal Raj and to offer some historical context for leasure to wa t c h j 
the stories. Its major disadvantages are tha , oU{ the stops p ei 
coming at the start of the play , it diminisnes he encourage a 

impact of the animal stones, and that it incorp- ^ himself ruefull) 
orates an awkward love scene for Mowgli and 
the daughter of Gisborne’s Indian servant. UfpcprY 
The language of the Jungle Book , characte- J. 
rized by high-flown rhetoric and tense runs of 
narrative, Is largely left intact, with description Pat Rogers 

rate imagery Is contradicted by the simplicity of ; r 

the spring The description of fire as the Red . TheBntishL.br* 
Hl eS ? 8 wiiirh works well in the son bicentenary e 


de Smith as Joyce Chilvere, but it is always a 
pleasure to watch a great comic actress pulling 
out the stops. Perhaps, too, Alan Bennetts 
liiies encourage a certain theatricality, for , as 
be himself ruefully admits in his introduction. 


iur sj, me crampea teei or a film shot with too 
few interior sets and “period” exteriors where 
a twitch of the camera will reveal the Toyota 
driven by a man in an anorak. The film's plea- 
sures are in the dialogue, the generally high 
standard of comic acting, and, of course, the 
moribund society seems, no doubt temporari- 
ly, to have given way to a more robust view oi 
the pear past- A failed marriage is still a private , 
: function, though , hnd we should*} ways prefer, 
like Gilbert and the soft-hearted Alldrdyce 
(Richard Griffiths), to have our pigs alive and 
frisky rather than on the top table with an apple 
in their mouths. 


lib iiuunvii • ^ . 

Present and correct 


The British Library have secreted their John- 

workT Hfa intratlons towards the text are hon- ^Tge w'hich works well in the son bicentenary ™ ^ S^ware plie7 iTSs thought. ‘by his friend Johnson) are 

ourable, but in rescuing it from adult miscon- . rs a imitive term for an Unagreed flicker- lhe Manuscnpts i Room, as t obreu y wQuld ^ ied primly oul like a school imposition, 

captions )ie has beamed it over the heads of its ^ _ geems odd and even absurd when that a proper tnbute ^ t charing Even Johnson’s own notes for his life of Pope 

true audience, ' < anolied to the red-painted stick which is the need street theatre i nsoni an exist- lie flat on the page, as though determined to 

The* desire to avoid all taint of Disney, for {orc h onstage. The songs fare better. Not set to Cross station. Th^fu Great Russell live up to the highest standards of inform- 

Maniple; riieiui$ that the «et is a sort of jungle ^«,Hdl.n^i.p»*ldedW ation fctrieval. t 

gym with movable ladders and token fronds ta ; a on t he sidelines), they are chanted street, paving th ? f sc h 0 iarship. Needless to add, many of the exhibits have 

and that the “talon $nd tush and claw are wit u var ying degrees of crispness. The attempt high and dry °. n jj . oroduced most ex- their own eloquence. There are prospects of 

actoriin tighU making animal noises and raim- {q stage n ^ e Song of the Little Hunter yiflth what the orgam P ^ a ’ caseb TOk Lichfield, cute coloured views of Iona, a pic- 

ingj The hisses and gruntaand snarls are realis- > Y o ung Mowgli running on . the spot in Partly* “ n0t n iH ih^ir Sam Johnson walk that turesquely ruinous St Andrews. Gillray and 
tic and the movements are appropriately, even stTO b OSCO pic light is not happy and "Jhe Law w ,th pictures. { shushing him while Rowlandson are set against the institutional 

embartassihgly,- wolf-like or. tigerish, but very sir PV shbuld ha ve been dehvered wa y, he would find ^ d * ah „f jte f remons . effigies: the Dictionary is left open at conger, a 
little is made visually, of the vivid and danger- _ not M a recurring comic Chorus, the Head a and soiled fingers, word Johnson perversely omitted to define in 

o JsJungliPebple.Some ihdlvidual animals obvious of all the child-excluding, trated abouthis 1 y ^ ^ had , nk j® his its booksellingsense. It’s a pity we do nolhave 

afe given a little more In the way of costume: ,The j unB l6 Books, what might be Young S m , ’ and vim | spirits SO me botched handiwork surviving from Johfr 

dmj character: Jeremy Sinden and Jonathan a 5PC DSVC ho-sexual elements of the veins.but ^ 0 il ihe dust of son's prentice days as a bookbinder. InSteac 

Izard are appropriately schoolmastensh and temie n _ t P s L esse d. The sense of fear and -and it 1S h .i ■ Qf printers’ pie which we hnve his Oxford MA diploma: and so the 

heroic as iBaloo, snd Bneheera but fenel a work, aren °\:?^;.lh^nt S Mowgiien^ the garret and the pi es of j P dn J«s P dr __. out student . foiled schoolmaster, fms 


Ln a famous phrase' Oziqs Humphrey re-- 
marked that everything Johnson said was “as 
correct as a second edition". The exhibition 
might almost suggest that fat folios sprang fully 
bound from his head. Scarcely any second 
thoughts are to be seen; the draft for Irene (oF 
all things) is ominously clean, while Robert 
Chambers’s Vinerian lectures (largely sup- 
plied, it is thought, by his friend Johnson) are 
copied primly oiit like a school imposition. 
Even Johnson’s own notes for his life of Pope 
lie flat on the page, as though determined to 
live up to the highest standards of inform- 
ation retrieval. • , 

Needless to add, many of the exhibits have 
■ their own eloquence. There ore prospects t»f 
Lichfield, cute coloured views of Iona, a pic- 

t?. An^raivc riillniv And 


v y 




Wfod^sex for the great shake Kaa. For the rest, . d jjresfre_ _ . young wolves is missing makes 

^hd'the scones are played for laughs. ^1® 


tne earrci tniu • ■" , 

one ml, as. the B°«l »'<>“ of Blootnshiiry 

. tp- - An. in puntfp Inn 


for too stuffy n setting to eyoke the 
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Rowlandson are set against the institutional 
effigies: the Dictionary is left open at conger, a 
word Johnson perversely omitted to define in 
Its booksellingsense. It’s a pity we do not have 
some botched handiwork surviving from John- 
son's prentice days as a bookbinder. Instead 
we have his Oxford MA diploma: and so the 
drop-out student, failed schoolmaster, frus- 
trated lawyer, temporary tutor and unfulfilled 
scholar is duly admitted to the pantheon of 
learning. In all tills tin? BL merely glosses, with 

impeccable captions, the new. critical ortho-. 

doxy, which adduces Johnsonian texts for the 
English moralists papier, but banishes his per-' 
son from the English eccentrics (where con- 
temporaries put him). ’Books and pridts in- 
scribe t he dignity of a past master; but as to his 
unrespedtable self, that living and breathing 
Johnson who still disconcerts and awakens pre- 
sent laughter - he |ius obstinately declined to 

put in im appearance; ' . ■ ’ , 
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The cycle of repression 


Martin Gilbert 


BENJAMIN PINK US 
Tlie Soviet Government and the Jews 
1948-4967: A documentary study 
612pp. Cambridge University Press. £35. 
0521247136 . 


The Bolshevik revolution of 1917 seemed to 
offer the five million Jews of Russia limitless 
opportunities. AH the crushing disabilities im- 
posed upon them by the Tsars were swept 
away. For the first time in 150 years. Jews 
i could live anywhere in the vast territories 
of European and Asiatic Russia. Their two 
- main languages. Yiddish and Hebrew, both 
nourished. The very leadership of the new Bol- 
shevik Russia was to a large extent in Jewish 
hands. 

Whatever euphoria might hove been en- 
joyed by the Jews in those years was swept 
aside under StnJin. Disabilities far worse than 
any of those suffered under the Tsars fell upon 
the Jewish spirit, both religious and secular. By 
1939, Jewish parents had become afruid to tell 
their children anything about their precious 
5,000-year-old heritage, or about the cultural 
and spiritual life of the previous generation. 

The Soviet Union’s victory over Germany in 
1945. like the Revolution of 19 17. seemed once 
„ more to offer Soviet Jews an end to indignities 
and repression. Jewish soldiers, sailors and air- 
men had fought heroically in every war zone, 
rising to the highest ranks of command. Jewish 
partisans had been active behind the Nazi 
lines. After so much slaughter, and the murder 
of at least two million Jewish civilians on Soviet 
soil, the survivors hoped that Jewish suffering 
utiderthe Nazis, and the Jewish contribution to 
the Soviet war effort, would combine to bring 
them better times. 

This was not to be; the way the bad times 
returned with a vengeance is dearly seen in J 73 
documents published in this volume by Ben- 


jamin Pinkus. The documents bring the story 
of Soviet Jewry almost to the eve of their third 
moment of hope, the opening of the gates ol 
emigration in 1971 which was followed by the 
departure of 250.000 Jews in less than a single 
decade. To nil intents and purposes, these 
gates are now closed, and Jewish emigration 
has again been brought to an abrupt end. 

Dr Pinkus has written a scholarly and 
thought-provoking book. Nearly a hundred 
pages of reference notes testify to his dedica- 
tion. The story which the documents tell is one 
of persistent harassment, repression, execu- 
tion and, in the last years of Stalin s rule, the 
threat of mass deportation to Siberia: a sys- 
tematic and at times bloody campaign against 
Jewish identity and self-expression. 

Although at Yalta in February 1945 Stalin 
had agreed with Roosevelt and Churchill to 
permit the Jews to establish a national home in 
Palestine (a policy to which Britain had been 
committed since 1917), official Soviet opposi- 
tion to Zionism emerged within a year. In the 
Soviet press, Zionism was soon being de- 
scribed os a movement linked to "influential 
American circles*’, ns well as to "British Im- 
perialism”. Two years before the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel, an article in one 
leading Soviet journal described the Jewish 
settlements in Palestine as “an instrument ot 
racist hate, propaganda and chauvinism '. 

For a short period, from August 1947 to 
August 1948, the Soviet Government sup- 
ported the establishment of Israel, but it quick- 
ly turned its back on the new State. Ironically, 
as Pinkus points out, this brief promulgation of 
a “pro-Israel" policy in Moscow was paralleled 
by an increasingly “anti-Jewish” policy in the 
internal attitudes of Soviet officialdom, char- 
acterized by the murder in January 1948 of 
Solomon Mikhoets, the Director of the Jewish 
Theatre in Moscow, and one of the most pro- 
minent figures of Soviet Jewry. This campaign 
culminated in the dissolution of most of the 
Jewish cultural institutions, followed by the 


mass arrest of leading figures n the Yiddish 
cultural world. Arrest was followed I in most 
cases by execution. Several hundred leading 
Jewish writers, actors, painters, sculptors an 
musicians disappeared, never to be seen 

heard of again. .. 

One of the most instructive chapters in this 

book is that which documents the Soviet por- 
trayal between 1948 and 1967 of Jewish war- 
time suffering and resistance under the Nazis. 
Pinkus asserts, and gives considerable docu- 
mentation to back up his assertion, that the 
portrayal of the Holocaust and Jewish resist- 
ance in the Soviet press “is one of the best 
gauges in Soviet policy on the Jewish ques- 

It is remarkable how quickly the fact of Jew- 
ish suffering on Soviet soil and the Jewish con- 
tribution to the Soviet war effort became a 
non-subject. In 1946 a substantial volume was 
ready for printing in Moscow. Entitled the 
Black Book, it set down documentary evidence 
of Nazi crimes against the Jews. In 1948, not 
only was it withdrawn from publication, but 
the type was broken up. A similar fate befell 
the Red Book, which was to have portrayed the 
part played by Jews in the battles fought by the 
Red Army as well as the previously much- 
publicized Jewish contribution to resistance in 
Russia, both in the ghettos and in partisan 

By 1949, the partial concealment of the Jew- 
ish contribution to wartime resistance was re- 
placed, as Pinkus shows, by total silence. This 
policy was carried so far, he writes, “that any 
mention of Jewishness was erased from the few 
monuments erected after the war to the mem- 
ory of the Jewish victims of the Nazis”. 

It was the Jews themselves who, at the very 
end of the period documented in this volume, 
began to gather at the various mass-murder 
sites of the Nazi era, particularly the death pits 
and ravines outside Vilna and Riga, and at 
Babi Yar in Kiev. There, these “Soviet citizens 
of Jewish nationality", as they are officially 


designated, sought to remember the dead, to 
dear the sites of debris, and to demand the ! 
establishment of inonumen ts to those who had ! 

been killed. Pinkus publishes the full text of 
two such demands. I 

It was at these memorial meetings in the 
1960s that the Jewish renaissance of the 1970s ! 

was born, not only a renewal of Jewish con- 
sciousness, but a new sense of national aware- 
ness. After all, there was now a State of Israel, 
so that the Soviet Government's own designa- 
tion of the Jews as a “nationality” stimulated 
first the wish and then the demand for emigra- 
tion to the distant, but more fully Jewish, 
“national home” on the shores of the eastern 
Mediterranean. 

With the closing down of mass emigration in 
1981, many of the manifestations of Soviet 
anti-Jewish attitudes so painstakingly doc- 
umented by Pinkus for the years 1948 to 1967 
have re-emerged. Once more, Soviet publica- 
tions seek to belittle the scale and nature of 
Jewish suffering during the war years and to cut 
out all reference to spedfic Jewish contribu- 
tions to resistance. Once again, it is made ex- 
tremely difficult for Jews to gather at sites such - 
as Babi Yar for memorial meetings. But 
whereas the repressions so fully represented in 
these documents took place in a community 
which could see no prospect whatever of leav- 
ing the Soviet Union, today's arrests, trials and 
imprisonment, together with the continuing 
pressure on Jewish cultural life, take place 
against a background of roused expectation, 
making them all the more difficult for the indi- 
vidual Jew to bear. 

Today’s Soviet Jews have seen pome to a 
virtual end the range of opportunities opened 
up during the 1970s. Many of them now fear, 
and Dr Pinkus’s documentation would seem to 
suggest, that the bad times have returned yet 
again, and that considerable faith, hope 
and fortitude will be needed to see them 
through. 
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. matinee in Moscow., ana tn a tew sentence? he 
persuades us that her performance really was 
5 unique. Not that his Interests were confined to 
. ■ the;arts. One of the best chapters describes a 
flight by the pioneer aviator;. Utdchkin, weir- 
ing “a finely* checked, fashionable grey suit, 

. ; b.rt&lit. yellow, square-toed American boots, 
and zt, straw boater”. . 

. emerges sympathetically from these 

p&gM.as a near-model elder brother. He never 
abused the three years' difference in age be- 
Twaen theni. and was a helpful guide inmnsic: 
and literature. Yet Alexander often found him 
baffling (and' he was not the only one). From 
childhood Boris :Svas distinguished by an in- 


ordinate passion to accomplish things patently 
beyond his powers”. If he failed, or if he was 
defeated in some game, he withdrew im- 
mediately into a deep and terrifying silence: 
the project, or the game, would never be heard 
of again. He interpreted such failures as “celes- 
tial signs of his own inadequacy” The discov- 
erythat he did not have perfect pitch made him 
abandon music completely, 

■ Surrounded by so much family brilliance, 
Alexander seems determined to ploy down anv 
gifts of his own. In 1898 Leonid Pasternak was 
illustrating Tolstoy’s Resurrection for the 
magazine Niva. Boris, then eight, was produc- 
ing 0 journal of bis own. From the country he 
sent Alexander a postcard, informing him in 
adul , authoritative tones that his stoty was 
nearing completion, and reminding him that 
the two commissioned illustrations should not 
be delayed. “Orders for illustrations", Alexan- 
der comments characteristically, "wete Usually 
? nl to-rae, not because my brother couldn’t 
draw them himself, but because I couldn't 
write. His attempts to learn the piano and 
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violin ended in miserable failure, and at school 
he fell to the bottom of his class, incurring 
general disapprobation, “affecting even my 
brother’s attitude to me, which hurt most of 
all”. In the summer of 1911, when Boris sud- 
denly walked out of the family’s holiday home, 
Alexander was sent to tidy his room, and fail- 
ing to recognize the mass of papers as poetry, 
“tidied them in piles according to size”. It Is left 
to his niece, Ann Pasternak Slater, who has 
written a lively introduction as well as produc- 
ing a stylish translation, to point out that 
Alexander himself was far from untalented and 
became a distinguished architect. 

This is a very gentle and appealing book: 
gentle In its pace, its sense of humour, ahd its 
attitude to family and friends. Seventy years 
on, Alexander still worries about whether his 
mother' resented giving up her concert career 
for the sake of husband and children, still ago- 
. nizes over the chance mishaps that caused his 
father to abandon the major new canvas that 
• might have marked a turning-point in hi$ work. 
Yet ;this Very gentleness is a powerful state- 
ment in |ts own right; Just as the modern city 
planners havb bulldozed the peaceful old Dog . 

\ Squares .‘‘where everything was scaled for the • 
individual; not the crowd’’; so modern life M* . 
crushed those humane -sensibilities that wet*. 

; . Characteristic of pre-Revolutionary Russia at 
its best. ; ; ( 

In his anthology, The Stalinist Legacy: & 
impact on 2Qlh-century world politics (551pp. 

... : Penguin. Paperback, £4.95. .0 14,022429 7b .. 

- i Tariq, AJi sets out to^ “explain; the. ■QPgto*-®!; 

Stalinism and to Chart its .development on a 
^ global scale"! Part lV “The Ropts .of . 
Problem”; ihcludbs essays by, or extracts from 
the writings of, Trotsky, Ghristjan Rakovsky, 

EmeStMandel.IsnacDevtscher.PeiTyMoei" 

, son, Mari^l Liebman andJVfichael Ldwy; wnl^ 
hriiohg the essays in f Pari 2, j “5talinisnt ij 
.; Grialsf*,' are ; “Stalin and- the Second 
Waf"n by 'Fepjando. Clhu^in ‘‘How ;Tn%., . 
. . Crushed The Prague 1 spring jpf 196^' by Jww 

v Siprkdv^ky;, “Sfh'e 'Polfsh Vortekr ’SDllaaniy. 

, and r , Spdalism” by OUverJ MacDpnald. 
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Diminished pictures 


Alan Hollinghurst 


DENTON WELCH 
The Journals 

Edited by Michael De-la-Noy 
378pp. Allison and Busby. £14.95. 

085031 530 1 

I Left My Grandfather's House 

156pp. Allison and Busby. £17.95 (paperback 

£2.95). 

0850316057 
MICHAEL DE-LA-NOY 
Denton Welch: The making of a writer 
303pp. Viking. £12.95. 

0670800562 


In 1952, Jocelyn Brooke edited a selection 
from Denton Welch's journals. Restricted by 
both the danger of libel and the fear of boring 
or shocking his readers he included “a little 
over half’ of the MS which Welch had com- 
piled in school notebooks over the last six years 
of his short life. He also gave us only a little 
over half of the man. Some passages were 
sabotaged by discretion: “Just before we got 
out he said, l I went to the — to see — — ’s 

pictures, after I had read what said in the 

New Statesman'." And on the larger scale he 
suppressed much of Welch’s imaginative con- 
cerns - with gossip, men, old buildings and 
objets de vertu. To Welch, himself sabotaged 
by the cycling Accident which damaged his 
spine at the age of twenty and left him there- 
after a permanent invalid, such concerns, and 
their record in the journal, were of heightened, 
emblematic significance. The Journals contain 
little that can readily be dispensed with, and 
Michael De-la-Noy’s new complete edition, 
along with his biography of Welch, goes far to 
restitute the whole man. 

Welch’s was essentially an aesthetic sensibil- 
ity. As a child and as an art student he felt 
constitutionally alone. The death of his mother 
and his accident were critical events which en- 
dorsed his isolation, his remoteness from 
ordinary human happiness, and the concentra- 

lioa ot his* fooling® ““ J — 1 "■* ■ ■ 

objects, aesthetic ends. Though he observed 
people closely he was careless and exploitative 
of them, until his affair with Eric Oliver Which 
surprised him in the last years of his life; the 


smpnscu mill m u» — ... . 

passions of the Journals are narcissistic ana 


ya»iuna 01 me wwimw — 

devoted to the exploration of himself and his 
sensibility. Physically damaged, lame, * m " 
potent, bedridden for weeks on end, Welch 
clung to the fragile endurance of old china and 
glass,- the- poignant dereliction of eighteenth- 
century grottoes and plaishunces, the brief 
perfection of young men about to be “spoiled 
by time or death (it was during the Second 
'World- War). “My thoughts are never on 
nature",, he insists at the beginning of the 

.v. 1 • i. An #i ia vino 
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■Journals', they go out instead to “lovers lying 
1 .1— man that are dead”. So 


'“""‘"“I BT , . 

:on the banks, young men that are dead . 50 
cruelly “spoiled" himself, his emotions recur- 
rently fotus In this Housmanesque nexus of 
voyeurism and the “torturing flood" of elegiac 


m the damp. I am by the withered oak or the 
window-siil where the rust of the latch seems to 
grow like an orange lichen. Out over the mist- 
drenched garden goes my breath in a plume as I 
push open the shaking, fninily smoky-purple panes. 


It is a passage which typically combines an 
intense apprehension of physical objects with a 
nostalgic desire for sequestration. It makesone 
think of Knole (near which he lived) - and 
hence perhaps of Orlando and of the literary 
establishment towards which lie aspired. It de- 
ploys its connoisseurship to enhance and in- 
flect the writer's self-image. 

Whenever he could get out (and he had 
periods of surprising fitness, driving, cycling 
and walking) Welch cruised the antique shops 
of the Kentish towns and villages. The Journals 
enlarge the impression in Welch’s books of his 
fierce, almost erotic covetousness. He had a 


Jocelyn Brooke's edition of the Journals has 
as its frontispiece a photograph of Welch sit- 
ting at an inlaid marble table, with candles 
burning in elaborate glass lustres and the cor- 
ner of a baroque tapestry visible behind. It 
gives the impression of an altar or of the pre- 
parations for a stance (and Eric Oliver has 
recorded, though De-la-Noy docs not, Welch's 
“strong, even fascinated, belief in I he existence 
of ghosts"). Welch did the decorations for his 
own books, and the frontispiece to Maiden 
Voyage is evidently drawn directly from this 
photograph. A comparison of the two softly lit 
half-profiles illustrates how Welch enhanced 
his self-image, giving the face itself a haunted 
expression, and enlarging the eyes and mouth, 
while the details of the background tapestry 
are stylized into vermiculated or coralline 
forms. De-la-Noy detects self-disgust in the 
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unrecognizable today. Everywhere you went, 
apparently, working-class lads were stripping 
off their clothes and diving into rivers, and you 
could sit down and share your cheese and bis- 
cuits with them. Or dark young men would 
approach you and say significantly, “I’d do 
anything for a bob". The war being on, there 
were also soldiers - British and Common- 
wealth as well as American doughboys on exer- 
cises and getting drunk - and Italian and Ger- 
man prisoners grateful for any kindness. Draw- 
ings of some of these types, such as Eddy Link 
("a half-naked baker and confectioner"), were 
included in the recent exhibition of Welch’s 
pictures at Abbott and Holder; but their por- 
traits in words are far more effective. Typical- 
ly, Welch aestheticizes them, turning them into 
nacre or copper or bronze, or describing their 
caffi-au-lait backs, as if they were chairs. 
Antique-shopping in Sevenoaks he gaily mixes 
his two quests: “trying to find something 
worthy of being bought. I saw a Georgian 
milk-jug for £6. 1 saw a red -headed boy- man, 
dressed in red Harris tweed . . , like a toy.” 
Even so, confronting everything he most 
wants and most is not, his aesthetic control 
begins to crack. The obsession with jewelled or 
ceramic perfection has its underside in a pas- 
sion for mud, dirt and wildness. So much de- 
prived of physical exhilaration he would, when 
well, test himself to the limit, walking and cycl- 
ing, siding in the sun until he was dizzy, or in *' 
the driving rain, “reading Dorothy Words- 
worth’s diary until the page was soaked and 
almost falling to pieces”. And he watched and 
talked (though never, it seems, did more) with 
an “arrestingly dirty” tractor-driver, or with 
“gutturally crooning” boys “paddling through 
the slime . . . running their hands harshly all 
over their bodies to scrape off the mud”. When 
he takes a light from a sailor he is magnetized 
by his difference: “His fingers were dirty, nico- * 
tined, something from another world,” It is the 
familiar attraction of guilt-ridden middle-class 
homosexuals to a life that is dirtily, instinctual- 

^fcefe «VteAlngpfiUnge'in a t u«ti . 
a Cloud where he recalls that on finding to 
. self severely injured, ‘it seertied to. me some- 
thing had happenedwhichl had expectedal! 
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my life". The accident' struck him as a retnbu- 
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tion for guilt and also os a kind of fulfilment - 
ihecatalystto his brilliant and successful career 
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as an autobiographical writer. A comparable 
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recall. . - ' 

Welch’s aestheticism helped him to arrest 
timej which promised him for thirteen years an 
early and painful death,. and to master experi- 
ence. It was a,way of seelng.whjch crystallized 
and distanced event? into objects for plangent 
contemplation; “All stlU Tn the moonlight, • 
stifled/ spun Into a gla$$ picture", he wrrte^ 
after leaning that the lq'pat squire is dead. 1 hat 
this airless, miniaturizing vision was a recourse 
from pain and distress is repeatedly made clear 
in A. Voice Thrdugh a Cloud, Welch's last, 
unfinished book, which deals with his. accident 

and ita aftermath. Lying in hospital, he dreams 
up and imaginatively Inhabits houses and gar- 
dens which are like plates. frodii books, or P'O* 

* tares on old china,' when another patient gops 
for an . appendectomy he sees the operation 

'hapjrenlngin'-hi? mind; .' . ; 

there vies something so arresting about tftls picture 
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ambivalence can be found in all his work, in his 
love of the horrid, the "repel lent-at tractive 
things he dwells on. Those tendencies were , 
stimulated by bis experience of illness, inconti- 
nence,; decay; but the desiTe to confront such 
things was clearly a component of his character 
from childhood. Often in the Journals he aban- 
dons the log of the present and calls up vivid 
episodes of his past; one such instance of emo- 
tional regression was written on the day he 
learnt of his father’s death, but deals instead 
with a complex of. issues about his mother. 
When he first learnt that she was going to die 
he was nine and staying with her in a hotel; and 
he remembers how 
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mvy nose .nd the hollownea of the orbits are 

saasSStf :as»3saars 


homes, such as Pitt’s Folly mood ."with half ofthe face 

above the garage of a hovw m Ha ^ st into deep shadow, is charged [ambiguously 

these he assembled his posse^pn r with , both Innocence and fpreboding. Like 

stiiuted a kind of museum of h s sensibility Welch looked elegiacally upon the 

not of what he tilled ^ ’ youth of othori bOc.0,0 lUai n. . how ta 

century revival” taste, or of Whistler wispy rtum . it is not surprising thar 

V« m L.v4 nlnnrf 


TTCIVI) IVW«w T — D . # » 

otherk because that was how he 


youtn 01 uuiuia — . — , 

looked upon Ws own. It is not surprising thar 
■■ ■■ ' " i — - him tninK 


•century revival” tasre, ui - up0 „ his own. It ts not surp 


With the fame . 


It is an incident uncannily parallel to a more 
famous one in the childhood of Mahler when, 
his father having been especially, brutal tq ms 
mother, the boy rushed out intp the street, 
where, In Efnesi Jones's account, "a hurdy- 
gdrdy .. was grinding out the popular Vien- 
nese air ‘Ach, dulieber Augustin’.In Mahftr’s 
Opinion the conjunction of high tragedy apd 
light amusement was from then ori inextricably 
in his mind, and the one mood inevitably 





" *'^rlyiiitKe journals, ill lb bed.-he escape? by 
\ ■ b^ngtag ^Zoftariy conversation-piece? to hte.m 
.Bn^anlindUbb : that'is both delicate and grot- 
• , *%e^nd^t£hl^ a Uttle boy w&nde^ 

'Inn nnnhtrV house:. ■ 


^Maiden : ^ fixed ,in his mind, and the one mood inevtiaoiy 

articles and lify the overriding ^ ^ other with it." Tliere are a Score of 

of his living- his youth for ln the intr0 . differences, but it seems clear that in Welch too 

note to say it deaths u v Grandfather's House, is • tlie neurotic precipitations of niood from plea- 

nttfi it la h ■ ductlon to l. Left My J ».■ ,a nnin D»ii>iv tn-cloom. can be traced 


looked 

shame 


‘ age out 


V ’lfta Sftr o 'qrx^pii^pbethan aburitr^ house: . 

^tKe greBt^high fijatbetcr^d^ 


which Welch restored, H _ J oeg however, .qualified by adult irbqy. nneenaa t Welch’s 

nuhnii Green Museum. He does, no . nnt nU estine fc 


Which welch res;o^' BUU ”“^:*h^ ri .. .qwillfied by adult W- : ; ‘'rhereia nn extraordiniry ^ passage (Welch’s 

P h0, °8 r “ l ’ h •• . ■ V u 1? ^ ! k°‘ v3S in ia iarehid ollt’men. The wwk is all eMraordinary passages: .lie ,1? 
hig. surrounded by almp5t un.hologist of his.own .ife) in .he journa. To, 



of Welch lying* on s fur rug 

sea-shells 
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With Towser and Potto 


1947, when hiscoHectcd environment begins to 
rebel: "In oh the illness I have had the horrible 
sensation that the tables, chairs, lumps and 
confusion of books near me were writhing into 
life and becoming extensions of myself, like 
new limbs, utterly unwanted, but insisting on 
living and doing my bidding.” it is as if his 
reification of people has turned on him, and his 
possessions have taken on the autonomy he 
himself has lost. Many of his pictures occupy 
this world of paradoxical animation and petri- 
faction. His subjects often exist uncertainly on 
the margin of still life, living creatures are 
juxtaposed with china figures, a vase holding 
flowers takes the form of the human hand. 
Shells and fish-bones are eerily recurrent. 
Welch knew Haddoii and Hardwick Halls as a 
child and his decorations often display the 

anthropomorphism of Elizabethan strapwork. 
where abstract* forms terminate in animal or 
human features. He disparaged his own por- 
trait work - "1 can only contrive and tickle 
fantastically” - and his most interesting figures 
are not the inept renderings of Tom the 
Woodman or a professional wrestler, but 
people like broken lay-figures or period toys 
with wire arms which gesture at his own 
physical distress. De-ln-Noy makes much. too. 
of Welch's obsession with food (at the nadir ot 
his illness he weighed only five stone, and the 
, id hoc wartime meals - "two ginger and one 
' chocolate biscuit" - have the excitement of 
midnight feasts). Certainly he often describes 
people in terms of food, shared fish pet-names 
tt-ith Erie Oliver, and executed alarming 
drawings in which human hands mutate, at the 
finger- joints, into fish-tails. 

For all his aestheticism, Welch’s writing is 
quite unlike the writing of the Nineties. It is 
agnostic, direct, pungently full of sensation and 
quite lacking in the camp or preciosity of many 
of the admirers it brought him. Forster de- 
plored a “sham-innocence and cock-teasiness" 
in it, and it often foils to lake responsibil- 
ity for what it has deliberately suggested; but 
the new biography enables us to see in historic- 


_ Ulougnf an amoral 

and inconsequential way of writing, as if any 
. Qn ® expert ence we re to valuable as another; it 
, : vya$ to reflect life’s tendency toariti-climttxanti 
- fragmentation (add also, one suspects , a chal- 
lenge to the fteWosekual criteria nf 


L , n( vi r0 ;„i a which Vita found with the Hogarth Press as one of their most 
There was another rpnrtt of Vu 8^ w " {he chi | d |ike. lucrative authors (“You might tell my pub- 

Hermione Lee SJLTi of hen’thc self-absorbed. impatient liaher Mr Leonard Woolf that perhaps he may 

— — — aid demonstrative girl who forever needed practical be of f ere d a new p0em sometime in 1940") and 

1 OU1SE HcSALVO and MITCHELL A. LEASKA urancc and conf.dcncc-holstenng; the : vulner- about ^ stuf f iness of diplomatic life. But the 

(Editors! t , s . . able creature who was prone £. e ^^«^ved only pressing reason for finding any of this 

The Letters of Vita Sackville-West to Virginia whl> hated demanded di^ ^ ^ ^ jnteresting is as source material for one of 

Woolf aff ^ ,IO \Vd down bui refnsed to admit defeat. This Virginia Woolfs novels; and the letters confirm 

474pp. Hutchinson. £1 2.95. E * .heViri einia that Vita loved and protected and my feeling that Orlando , for all its intermittent 

009 1585503 mothered. . brilliance and comic brio, is a strained de- 

LYNDALLGORDON This approach persists throughout: towards vot j ona j exercise which misfires. It has too 

Virginia Woolf: A writer’s life lhe end we ’re told that “the recollection of much of these letters - cloying frothiness, and is 

150pp. Oxford University Press. £12.95. (hejr love i rra diated their continuing but over .j n f at „ated with Sackville grandeur, 

o 19 fill 723 X mm* distant friendship” and that Vita was Lvnda u Gordon’s sensitive and original 

— - finIfrAT ,^ vw* Sackville- "probably right” to think that if she had been (though not very elegantly written) book on 

“NOT FOR PUBLICATION . Vit tkere she cou ld have stopped Virginia commit- Virgin j a Woolf, A Writer's Life, is sound on all 

West writes at the head of a letter t g suicjde (a dubious supposition, not con- this> and quite rightly suggests that the less 

Woolf in 1927, continuing with a P , { . by any references in the diaries, letters famous friendship with Katherine Mansfield 

greeting, an anxious inquiry _ nbout * ? bioeraphv). The editors' embarrassing „ was more serious than the much-publicized 

state of mind ("Not fond of me any 8 mawkishness' is not relieved by the letters affair w j tb vita who adored her more surface 

Something wrong. 1 * . , t0 see ’ themselves. Other lovers’ "little language is attributes ». That opposition between “scr- 

an effusion ("You can t think h ° ® h a | ways excruciating, and most readers will feel ious „ and « sur f ace " se ts the tone for this criti- 
you”) and a claim that reading Aph Hke aver ting their eyes from the pet names caJ biograph y. There are too many books ab- 

.turned her into a "compete ruffling viw js -Towser" and Virginia is "Potto ), the QUt Virginia Woolf, but in this one, to steal her 

confirmed her dislike of dwj y- S di t flirting (“Vita all fire and legs and beautiful phrase> -the accent falls differently from of 
reply parodies the Persian P plunging ways like a young horse"), the inti- , d - jhe merit of Lyndall Gordon’s approach 

Vita’s anxiety (“What 11 details (is Virginia suffering from “the thal< by .. rocking - between the life and the 

nicest, loyingcst, tenderest « her R bloody flux » ? as ks Vita) and the baby talk WQrk she insists on the relationship between 
world"), hints that Vita ' L news (-And shall you be very kind to me? . . . the past and the preS ent which is the key to all 

little, and tries to make he . . nk ir , “Why, silly, we should be alone all day, practi- Virginia WoolFs writing. Her “celebrated 

of a mate rival who mad caHy-). There is a strained, artificial, self- mo 3 ernity « * seen to be, like the 1920s shing 
of 15". The exchange is ^ ^ |ette|Si from which , ed hair . cut she boasted of to Vita, somethin! 

pondence: Vita rakish a few extracts .re given. (The policy of extrac- of R .. jaunty overlay". Her phase as "hig| 

protective. Virginia BY |ion looks random , and a spot check against the riestess of the mo dem novel was quite short 

sive. The cumulative effort o th P i p g R ^te letters reveals all kinds of odd cuts. ^ her deeper tie& ^ described as being wit 

should have been taken at As there is no index, and frequently a paucity ^ ninetee nth century. The Victorian energ 

PUBLICATION should n supporting information, for instance about t jnheriled from the Clapham sect, her affei 

It* urnrrt rr . ^ I — 1 0 OQ nr . . * r p 4 ..U An /Knth rtrrkfl 


ssssa 

K oi knocked down but refused to admit defeat . T 
wk lhe Virginia ihnt Vita loved and protected and 

m This rC a d pproHch persists throughout: towards 
the end we’re told that "the recollection o 
their past love irradiated their continuing but 
more distant friendship” and that Vita was 
•■probably right" to think 


only pressing reason for finding any of this 
interesting is as source material for one of 
Virginia Woolfs novels; and the letters confirm 
my feeling that Orlando , for all its intermittent 
brilliance and comic brio, is a strained de- 
votional exercise which misfires. It has too 
much of these letters' cloying frothiness, and is 
over-infatuated with Sackville grandeur. 

Lyndall Gordon’s sensitive and original 
(though not very elegantly written) book on 


“probably right to tninx m«u u (though not very eieganuy written; doi 

there she could have stopped Virginia commit- Virgin j a Woolf, A Writer's Life, is sound 

tina suicide (a dubious supposition, not con- thit . and nH j te r jghtlv sueaests that th 
.. ® . . . r ... m iha Hinrin. letter 


tones is tiresome in the extreme. “NOT FOR 
PUBLICATION" should have been taken at 

its word. . , ... , 

What with Harold Nicolson s Diaries , , Nigel 

Nicolson’s Portrait of a which we liave to go back to Virginia’s letters ^hs about" the frail genius hating her tyrant- 

52 « 3 Sti he and dories, it’s JSt a satisfying edition.) degiac ptssion for family history 

Vita and Virgima, and O ’ een P these two And Vita’s letters are simply not very good ^ for ^ secret Uves 0 f WO men, her reti- 

1920s Wealready ones, a fact which Virginia was quick to notice hcr s feelings about education: 

women is now of theiV (in the Diary for February 23, 1926): ‘Vita is a ^ ^ beautifu i, y brought out, place 

know (and that dumb letter writer.” All too often the language J Wordsworth and Hardy rather than 

meetings and feelings m these sourasit n at n * ^ the nosh, lush , soppy ° , tu- nm d. i— > 

Vita fell aggressively m l ove t a cco un t s q f co ^ 'jt A oc??? i as a book 

rapid sketches of exotic of “ ele 8 iac longing", of To the Lighthouse as a 

mid « muse rather than as a foreign parts like Egypt, Persia and the Sahara triumph of liberation from the past which does 

over; that the two husbands tolerated the rela- and vapid remarks about writing. Her "appre- not “abrogate" that past but reshapesit, and of 

tio n smp;th a twh e n.Vit B embarked on preda- ciations" of Virginia’s books are breath- the late work as attempts to rewrite history by 

JS** °! he l fad i es (deluding Mary takingly superficial,, comparing her talent for recalling anonymous voices from silence and 

^ampoeu yrhcjsq husband Roy. was far from the mot juste With Max Beerbohm’s (“You are obscurity. That this had always preoccupied 

terant); Yjrglnia m jealous, but. that the . qtiite. wrong”, Virginia . replies, "style is all her is illustrated by Gordon's deft use of two 

- J n 5? “'^iendihlp 1 which rhythm”), -calling Mrs DailoWay "a will-of-the- little-known early “biographies”, “The Journal 

S A11 —'* l L ' ■•■ : & dazzliug and lovely acquaintance” of Mistress Joan Martyn" (1905^) and 

. L j C J not Just be^ause it saying that k To the. tigfohoSit's as if shC “Memoirs of a Novelist” (1909). 

Kniralwn “jugglqd.\yith the coloured stars' 6f a rocket and My only quarrel with this version of Virginia 

ail' flfe aSd! ; Woolf is that It is rather too grave (thereto 
tocraCY aAd the : S ? - Ut ^ rlando , as -i ■ bewiichlrig vision, three sen »> for example, of how funny To the Liglit- 

: durita& ^ ’ J ^'"^' ^ d ^ bly, dteW a blank.' and here house can be) and that its insistence on the 

prod uct/- to the. once Virginia expressed impatience at ; dark * serious side leads it to place The Waves at 
and ViiElrtla Wohlf wMch^Hxnla v .vf® com P letB failure to see what she was its centre, as her perfect book, where the com- 

• V does Write touchingly aboSt PO»tag of the sli lives through their cruda 

,■ ^lack^ PJ?" 18 ’ ? nd she i has some q%e funny “moments of being” Is seen as a celebration of 


▼ 1*5**““ * • 

this, and quite rightly suggests that the less 
famous friendship with Katherine Mansfield 
"was more serious than the much-publicized 
affair with Vita who adored her more surface 
attributes". That opposition between "ser- 
ious” and “surface” sets the tone for this criti- 
cal biography. There are too many books ab- 
out Virginia Woolf, but in this one, to steal her 
phrase, “the accent falls differently from of 
old” . The merit of Lyndall Gordon’s approach 
is that, by “rocking” between the life and the 
work, she insists on the relationship between 
the past and the present which is the key to all 
Virginia Woolfs writing. Her “celebrated 
modernity” is seen to be, like the 1920s shing- 
led hair-cut she boasted of to Vita, something 
of a “jaunty overlay". Her phase as "high 
priestess of the modem novel was quite short”, 
and her deeper ties are described as being with 
the nineteenth century. The Victorian energy 


rw IHVIV «— » f UISp limvkww..— j 

of supporting information, for instance about she jnherile d from the Clapham sect, hcr affec- 
the disastrous trip to Germany in 1929 or the tion and respec t for Leslie Stephen (both nglitly 

tiff between Vita and Ethel Smyth in 1935, for jessed, in the teeth of the orthodox feminist 

,11a him to on hack to Vindnia s letters . Ll .„, .u, frail opniiis hatina her tyrant- 


MinsbUi 1*1 - -- 

myths about the frail genius hating her tyrant- 
father), her elegiac passion for family history 
and for the secret Uves of women, her reti- 
cence, her strong feelings about education: 
these qualities, beautifully brought out, place 
her with Wordsworth and Hardy rather than 


..xroauu I c u<*;u 1 iqs tendency to anti-cliirmx nnrt ramniipii ,»h^ a 1, T J "‘“.ov —jo-himo,,. wi naming ner taienr ior 

--1hWMMoa'(UW rtJWJSSffSdSh- SSwS.? ™ ‘^™<>l/i«te*ithMa*Beerbohm- S ( , ‘Yo ua re 

: ^yl^thotigh lufcld; is.shbri-winded andcliiieh- . All this is of iiiterant ^P* a , da 5 z n ^ a H d lovel Y acquaintance”, 

I rtkMr Jiltfce ^ bw**™*!*^* ’■ -teM-Cban.>U--alla]it. all flvln.-: inri: 


. •?W-9 1 s y i '*« oeyona mis. Dea# tack of 'diScrihiinatibn ^ ; a nrt f hi* r. -. ^7 ’ “ J,u anc nas some, quite funny ot oeing is seen as a 

yNay p^fers to dWeli on the. naughty bits, aiid . . ^ (hen? The introduction _ rtt » ! S o e . '•? 2 UI ?J J okes about the outrageous Eddy the achievements of the whole species: ‘mein- 

WjutSqij the hobbies an.d the art. He includes a ’ > V , ? w ! ra ?^>n sets the- tpfle, ; , ; SatkvUIe- West, about her businL relartow ory, imagination, language, fraternity, eflbit". 

• y/PnptogiaphofWelch athiS harpsichord. But! \ \ I would argue that the “saturation” of factual, 

nothing df his 1 interest in! music, and . . 7 * .! - external, social elements into tHehierahc 


^ .wejqarn nothlng df his iptferesMh music, hnd ; ■ •-•i 

- ' : S 1 ? ?*- C; °' - hi8 1 whiqh is a pity, as ' SalaiV 

^ !S aWnteras apparenilyfreeffomlitet- •' 

C. - UiCY. ihfluehce’ as-. hef is i. ■ j 


!: ^ Neither jv. : ; . Joe HillwhoHyedj^hicb meaps losirtglessUianall . ' > arid wort 

■^as»ii±aaaiaag.^ > ^ ^ 

bunded to m' r 7- .-V- L ; J aun|mle« r' . ' . 

absurdljr pcrffinfctory, :miiiiheri : \tfy ‘ 7 . : of ‘nsuUti, Jtist covering hiS asl by thdt industry • ‘ ,.v; ' : 

:{ -hv » ' ! eblu^d^iutithb'bidoai schdoi;- ^ . .f:* •; 

■jition df a walWngrtour e^fpiedffomthejdu^ : -,V'. :•• ■ :o- '-A,’'-. ■'* ! -Vi*? 

-^fl*is ttbt anjiotnired at a|h)BvMwhen£>W V !: .7', 

rcsearcl i^d . so meth j ng, -like > : ! ^ A '■ 

Jifl^.rthe Indeic tqthq latter isinaccufaie fed'-’ J : : : 'A y . PboMin I 

^Mistont' (Fanny: Buitiey ! is* lh k iFaniiy: : 

Js. not) and, mosrTegr^ttpbly. for a t-- i - . Sums of nqthtnh^balanep.o^ beloiib' ’1/'^’ :■;$£$ i 

books have risible bibliognifihifes, which" do rldt m;*:’ -. 

even ,lis(, .the. uncollected : Works? ^y W^lch i -r4^i \ ’vf: ; tion; of \ 

ihiy/sources’dt;^ ' ^ 


I would argue that the “saturation" of factual, 
J external, Social elements Into the hieratic 
'rhythms of the formalized voices in The Wayes 
inhibits hei 1 from the hill use of her best gift- " 
is that wonderfully flexible ‘'rocking” between 
the quotidiaii, domestic, comical, joCTlhhman 
! 'materials, and the abstract struggle for a shap- 
ing perspective on time and mortality, wmen 
' makes To- the Lighthouse, not The yfava» 
Virginia Woolfs consummate achievement, 

1 : and Worth all the fuss that can ever : b? made 
i about her life and loves." .. : i 


Lyn^al I Gordon , whose book is reviewed jiete 

1 .- * ■ ■ j 1 £ b \ •. ■■•« j- jh a Writer 


character in fiction ^ ; td . yjqihto v 
ten^enyry perspyctive , edited with an intrw 1 } ' 
tibp’ by Eric Warner- and with foreword PY 
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Blowing their doughnuts 


Russell Davies 

L.G.PINE 

A Dictionary of Nicknames 

207pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £9.95. 

071009582 1 

JUDITHS. NEAMAN and CAROLE G. SILVER 
A Dictionary of Euphemisms 
320pp. Unwin Paperbacks. £2.95. 

004 803 004 X 
JONATHON GREEN 

The Cynic’s Lexicon: A dictionary of amoral 
advice 

220pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

£12.95 (paperback, £5.95). 

0710201877 

JONATHAN GOODMAN 

WhoHe?: Goodman's dictionary of the 

unknown famous 

281pp. Buchan and Enright. £10.95. 

0907675301 
JOHN MAY 
Curious Facts 2 

305pp. Seeker and Warburg. £9.95. 

0436274426 

Who said “A critic is a bundle of biases held 
loosely together by a sense of taste"? Why is 
■that question a “Dorothy Dixer"? Do articles 
which begin with a series of questions make 
you want to buick, ralph, blow your doughnuts 
or pull a Daniel Boone? So what kind of mam- 
zer does that make me? Do I feel better for 
knowing the answers to these questions? Will 
you? 

Do not expect straight answers to the last 
two. Over the past ten years, circumstances 
wry like those in which I find myself here have 
turned me into an involuntary collector of 
scrapbooks, chapbooks, little-known-lore 
books, would-be dictionaries, clichf-director- 
ies, and farragoes of otiose quotations. On 
behalf of my shelves, I groan at the sight of 
volumes of epitaphs, epigrams, eponyms, 
legends, sayings, mottoes, synonyms,, aliases 


escapes. Athens of the North one, Auld 
Reekie nil. It is pleasant to meet The Boston 
Strong Boy (John L. Sullivan), but where's the 
Boston Strangler? If Rob Roy qualifies, why 
doesn t Robin Hood (especially as the Little- 
john family squeezes in with the gloss “eg the 
famous character in the Robin Hood cycle"). 
Living persons are seemingly not excluded, for 
Old Blue Eyes (more properly rendered OP, I 
think) makes his appearance. Where then is 
the Golden Bear, where Superbrat? Come to 
that, where is Supermac? H. Seton Merriman 
is here, so presumably pen-names can be 
nicknames: what about, say, Rebecca West 
then? To debar Lewis Carrol] while admitting 
Mark Twain is simply perverse; the presence of 
the It Girl and the Sarong Girl surely should 
have argued for the inclusion of the Oomph 
Girl and The Body. 

Ahd there's more - or rather, less. Not 
everyone, admittedly, will regret the omission 
of jazz-persons as keenly as I do. But if such 
good companions as Pine Top, Jelly Roll, Lady 
Day and Mr Five By Five had to be spurned, 
might not a token Satchmo have made the 
grade? My spirits were momentarily raised by a 
sighting of The Duke - but it turned out to be 
the other one , John Wayne . An odd little entry 
it was too: “John Wayne , celebrated film actor, 
especially in cowboy roles; a man of character, 
he was received into the Roman Catholic 
Church in his last illness." Wayne might have 
got such an obituary from John Ford in his 
cups, or Pat O’Brien in his cassock, but in a 
reference book it just looks funny. Mr Pine is 
inclined on occasion to give us scraps that are 
more annoying than no information at all, as 
when under "Fflhrer" he cites “Adolf Hitler 
(real name Schickelgruber)”: an assertion which 
begs a dozen footnotes and doesn't get one. 
And what do you make of ‘‘Stinkomalee: a 
witticism much appreciated in 1828 when Uni- 
versity College, London, was erected. The 
abusive expression, coined by Theodore 
Hook, later became a name of pride." But 
-what did it mean, why was it witty, whence the 


Nwm F adn P «,rh - m ^ Tv ’ Ti “"ffi When ^ the 
check some stray fact or dictum is like standing offered. You can itraAc «..« . ■ ■ 

by a pub bar and confronting a whole regiment it's books like these that 

of variously-motivated bores. Which to ask for you. the 

the desired detail Which to trust when Wha , then, shall we xaH Mr P . rf _ 

answers are produced and the argument be- “partiaJ su s v ea man and Sil- 

gins? Some are trying merely to be entertain- ment"? The 

ingjsome are trying to preserve truth, but only \et Dictionary of p . had areas of the 

fofflfer as it interests them. A few have ambi- • m uch Mp to 

fas to be authoritative, comprehensive. human body an d it8 ^tMUM,^Se JJ ^ 

definitive. Alas, none of them, any more, is ly Sins; ernne. d . e “‘ h ’ *° v ‘^ r m ^ st of the 

T *“* " 0iSy - U " ra,hW * m&m^cb soeiety is most immediately 

On“new arrivals announcing them- 

selves as "dictionaries" , it can be said that The even thoug * section (chiefly 

Cyafc'i Lexicon (subtitled “A Dictionary of iSimagine) 

Amoral Advice") is the most sweetly in tune British mrt stiaally lubricating 

with the mood of the world, and probably the featuring sufferer down lightly - 

market; Too Hi? (Goodman’s dictionary of euphemmn that lea ffe 


■ nuviisV j to uiw ^ 

the mood of the world, and probably the 
market; Who He? (Goodman’s dictionary of 


•Mianvij rr fits liPI - 

(he unknown famous) is the most outrageously 
"personal”; A Dictionary of Euphemisms the 
most thorough (within debatable limits) ; and A 

Dictionary of Nicknames the soberest approx- dressing-rooms arrer bemisms m jght well 

imation to a real work of reference. This judg- * ect10 |J ° . trick As P it iSf there is no sign 

ment; however, applies only to the manner of have d ' pia .. _ possibly the most 

presentation of L. G. Pine’s book, which in its even of The Scotti y P hemism 
content i 5 very disappointing. Pine has pro- wlemniy, evenreli^yapp^ 

duced thirty-odd historical volumes, ranging c jSer it gets to the master 

from teach Yourself Heraldry and Genealogy ® /. 0 _ e ^th en-suite bog, dumiy, 

to The Highland Clans, and his recent Diction- be .■ b ■ , room of throne), the 

ary of Mottoes', blit his interest in family ongms too, P ^ become s. Sometimes its sheer 

• aod deirlvatibns has tended to Strangle hi$ pre- □ v variety of man’s verhal ingenuity 

s?nt ehteipiise. Haif the entries, at a rough ■ £ 

estimafe, Concern the derivations of nicknames n m i ssed (there’s no sign of “can , fm 

w bich anise in the sometimes cruel social pro- V 10 : ,V t eup hemized loos) ; but in 

niedmval,a aglislv or . .SStfi body-business gets a 


S. conceivably but more often 

out of a desire to patronize. I fj”®. 1 " ?“* 

kind of social situation that arises m theatrical 

dressing-rooms after the show - in 


come down to us as surnames, viz; “Greasley 

-i ■ • . .1 


-'Rreat .dealy of. ,the ; compiler s : enw gy , enlightenment or *** 

ftom'the-jnore obvious portions of his task. t6 . . ■■ up with otextthatmay 

rett bf ihe'ehtfiesL attempt to coyer ;■# “ 1 reliable in Pittsburgh than inPimli- 

Jhe :ebtire field M publicly-awarded - names is true that ^Discussing Ugan- 


• suuicwnpi • •• „ ■ ,j ( , [ U not COITW w . 


Misapprehension, 1 think, has also clouded 
the entry “Chunder", which rightly gives credit 
to Barry Humphries and his Barry McKenzie 
comic strip, but then continues: "Other colour- 
ful expressions for vomiting come from Amer- 
ican preppies who would have nothing to do 
with the likes of Barry McKenzie. Instead, 
they speak of pointing percy at the porcelain 
and spreading a technicolor rainboiv." Which is 
odd, because both these expressions were very 
well known to Mr McKenzie (the latter in the 
form "technicolour yawn”). Moreover, unless 
I am very much mistaken or Mr McKenzie’s 
digestive system was uniquely constructed, 
"pointing percy” denoted urination - which, 
after all, is only fair to Percy, who thereby 
gains an identity, possibly even a stature. 

Prolonged exposure to these pages leaves 
one convinced that many euphemisms are a 
good deal more brutal than the reality they 
disguise. For example “Are you saving it for 
the worms" is specified here as an aid to seduc- 
tion. In the less personal areas, Neaman and 
Silver’s coverage does not compare with 
Jonathan Green’s Newspeak, published earlier 
this year, but does find some spnee for some 
piquant material. I particularly “like" (a 
euphemism, in this instance, for "detest”) the 
idea of Negati ve Patient Care Outcome (death), 
and I congratulate the New York Times writer 
Pye Chamberlain on noting how well this goes 
in tandem with the Reagan administration's 
Income Enhancement (taxes). 

Here we have clearly reached the moral 
territory in which The Cynic’s Lexicon oper- 
ates. It is os well not to approach such a collec- 
tion in a mood of excessive optimism. An 
appropriate mood of disappointment de- 
scended upon me when the book fell open at a 
misquoted Philip Larkin poem. There are not 
many words in the first stanza of “This Be The 
Verse", and they are famously simple (“They 
fuck you up, your Mum and Dad . . .”) but 
one of them is wrong in the version printed 
here. “One despairs of others so as not to 
despair too much of oneself’, as the French 
fragments ot his philosophy appear here, n v> 
impossible to tell. 

■ petit Is merely one of a host of scribes who 
have spat just once into the great spittoon of 
Human Nature: Jerome K. Jerome, Harold 
Evans, Gustave Flaubert, Spike Milligan, Wal- 
ter Mondale, Gypsy Rose Lee, Harold Mac- 
millan, Pietro Aretino .... Among those 
who have contributed twice are, in a poignant 
sequence (the book is arranged alphabetically 
by author): William HazUtt, BenHepht, Georg 
Freidrich Wilhelm Hegel, Heinrich Heine and 
Joseph Heller. The world’s great cynics by 
volume, however, appear to be the inescapable 
Wilde, Gore Vidal, Voltaire, Cynl Connolly, 
Disraeli, Fran Lebowifc, H. L. Mencken, 
Sopierset Maugham , Ambrose Bierce, GeoTge 
Bernard Shaw and Bertrand Russell. • 

■ Cynical remarks divide roughly into con- 
versation-stoppers and observations which 
open up whole new fields of rancour. As an 

example of the former, Peter Sellere's Etopto 

will swim through shit if you put a few bob in it 
has mercifully few rivals. Frir.an example of the 
latter, we need look no further than the facing 

page, where Arthur ScargOl.: discovered be- 
tween Dorothy L. Sayers and Schiller , tries out 
a definition- oo us: “An idealist - lhat implies 
you aren’t going to achieve something. 
Arthur did not say "Democracy iS the tot of 
saying ’Nice Doggie’ until you can fin id a rock. 

But who did? The answer is either Will Rogers 

: 0r Wynn Catlin - but it can hardly be both, as 
Green gives it here, If Catlin wrote H and sup- 
plied it to Rogeis for platform use, it was a teal 
worthy of 'shook to itself, since Catlin was only 
: five years did when Rogers died. In the end 
;■ though, it is worth putting up wrilh the odd 
'error. in order to enjoy Rod Stqlger on God 
(rathergbod, this) and, Nancy BanksSmith on 
: the environment (“In niy experience, if you 
have to keep the lavatory door shut by extend- 
ing ybur left leg, it’s modern architecture ) 
•' The itiotto that broods over the Whole book- 
: disguised as a mere entry iq its, list - comes 
" from Mark Rutherford, who in his lost Pages 
^ r from a Jouri w/.said: "Never sav any tiling re- 
i markable, kt is sure! to.be Wrong." Here, 
i . I perhaps, 1$ the retoon Why.so few people now 
> read Mark, Rutherford. Or am I being too 
C ! . epical? : . ;■ ; . t; * 


Who He? takes a lot of liberties in its sub- 
title, for among the "Unknown Famous" we 
are supposed to number Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens, Eric Arthur Blair. Martin Balsam 
(who has had top billing in his time), Clough 
Williams-Ellis, Alice B. Toklas. Christopher 
Robin Milne and Macbeth. But then most of 
the names in this compilation are pretexts or 
launching-pads for sprouting associative forays 
into the social undergrowth. Goodman’s spe- 
ciality is crime -lore, backed up with theatrical 
history and the Wild West; he has evidently 
also made something of a study of shops, which 
enables him to name the men o’warfrom which 
the timbers of Liberty's are taken, and to re- 
veal that it was Fortnum’s who first introduced 
to this country that inestimable delicacy the 
Heinz Baked Bean. Goodman has also edited 
the Journals of RayncrHeppenstall.so there is 
a generous entry about him; and by way of 
introducing the word Whodunit (evidently in- 
vented by Wolfe Kaufman of Variety ) he man- 
ages to plug a whodunit of his own. The aban- 
donment of objectivity in favour of an elbow- 
jogging chat ti ness might have worked better if 
Goodman's opinions were as eccentric as his 
method; hut no. Citizen Kane comes out as 
best film, Cagney as finest actor, and even the 
judgment on Garbo ("Unargunbly, the most 
beautiful film -star of all time") is not as pro- 
vocative as it would like to be. But I was glad to 
see Spangler Arlington Brough get a mention. 

A funny-fact book isn’t worthy of the name 
without Brough (better known as the actor 
Robert Taylor), who is also the patron saint of 
film quizzes. 

Thanks to Goodman, I now know, or have 
been duped into believing, that Nissen, of hut 
Tame, invented the trampoline, though I re- 
main to be convinced that “Cricket, the Eng- 
lish national game, mystifies most English- 
men." On the whole I prefer the atmosphere • 
within May’s Curious Facts 2, where certainty 
wears a blanker face. This does not claim to be 
a dictionary, but only a sequel. Since Curious 
WJSGai'iiHahlu jni« •« ■ • 

in six burglars have been burgled rhcmseWes" - 

well, stands to reason, doesn’t it? “The Finnish 
slang dictionary has twenty-nine entries for 
hangover” - and it would have been far more 
remarkable if it had only had^nc. Neverthe- 
less t was pleased to ieam of the bubble-hlow- 
ing record of eighty-four-year-old Mt EiHel 
Plasterer (raising the question : do funny names 
cause eccentricity? And if John Smith held the 
bubble record, would anybody, notice?) and I 
do find it genuinely surprising that Happy 
Birthday" is “the. copyrighted, property of a 
New Jersey publishing house which earns an 
annual six-figure iricome from, the piece . 

■ But the book dobs not improve as it goes 
along; indeed shortly before ilsend it proves to 
be a bit of a dujnping-ground Cot pieces the 
author supplied to the Sunday Times but did 

■■ .... 4 ..(I ..nAiinn rnn- 


nor see primcu. = - 

bled-up nature of books tike these, such inclu- 
sions also bring- a desperate whiff of the free- 
lance literary life -its choppy rhythms of work, 
its periods of journalistic obsession, its tiny 
triumphs of sleuth-work and smaller areas of 
acquired expertise. In an age which worships ^ 
the specialist, these books are perhaps bravely 
miscellaneous,' but they are not, ultimately, 
much of an answer to specialism, even pt the 
journalistic level. May's book, says its blurb, 
“by its very diversity becomes a celebration of 
the world in which we live”. | doubt ft. It’s 
really a way of conceding defeat to the worlp." 
by saying - 1 give up, you’re too big to make- 

sense, • „ , 

Whitney Bnlliett of the Niriv Yorker was re- 
sponsible, incidentally, for my opening ques- 
tion; and a Dorothy Dixer (from the agony . 
columnist D. D tit) is a question planted so os to 
elicit a prepared response from a politician. 
Buick etc are all synonyms for regurgitation, 
and a mamzer is a bastard. Whether this is the 
same as the Jewish momser I can’t reme mber - 
aind frnrtkly I haven’t the will to go and look it 

• W«- ; : ;/ ; 

Cutting Edge , or hack to the knife box Mito 
Sharp: Ned Sherrin's anthology of wit (261pp. 
Dent. 0 460 04594 6) is a collection of humorous 
bons mots by the famous, in th^ fielda pf ,8pK^, 
politics, showbusi ness, aiW.qu$ c * - 
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Smiling through 


Richard Boston 


travel can be that you spend less time getting 
there and more lime being there. Bui James 


the effect that Coren “has a comic imagination 
which can actually render your jaded scribe 
flabbergasted" (actually?), while the Afew York 
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there and more lime acini » - - — — flabbe rgasted" (actually?), while me /ve.v / ^ 
spends hardly any time there a all- He Mepsott Coren as the natural heir to Thur- 

thc plane, gets over hts jet log, gives a £ bu , he is very like Perelman, in both his wild 

snapshot impressions and a bit of polled inventivene ss and his verbal dexterity. Like 

lory, shows off. makes a few wisecra , Pere | man his usual starting-point is in a news- 

then he's back on the plane again. cu(ting about some minor events - the 

These really are flying visits. I ^ P P jn flf / hotel for phobics, the retirement 

of Captain Spaulding (or some ^ Grou h P J Head Proof Read er of the Gum- 

character), whose song went, if 1 bicycle tour of France by a group of 

rightly. "Hullo. 1 must be going. Ican^tst y. d F emen and s0 on . H e plunges 

I must away, [ only came to say I be straight into some wild flights of fancy which 
going." When James visits Pauhne Kael ne * 8 k laugh while at the same 

describeslhefliglit, eats a Superb omelette m »- 


describes ihefliglit. eats a -si^erbonieietie^n ™ the Joke can possibly 

Miss Kael's company, hears Jimmy sustained for 2,000 words. Not only can 

play the saxophone, and nexlsentencehe piece almost always 

iha Plane again. H* «q-'br — ave "«P‘' nd ^ nnier . T P 0 produee work of 

about the other celebrities he bumps into, rrom g wee k , year after year, 

Kenneth Tynan to Kir Te Kanawa the ^f.l.tkab.e Mterar, achie/emcnt. . . 


Kenneth Tynan to Kin ic ■ . remarkable literary achievement, 

names are dropped, and thal is it. Davi John We || s - s fi/ n < Glorious Years is de- 

has shown the deleterious effect of too ibfid as a festive tribute to Margaret Hilda 

television combined with too much A W ^ tone j s mostly that of the Private 

would be a pity if Clive James, a fur gg -Dear Bill" letters, but instead of dealing 

more necessary talent, should suffer the same ^^l Q[xhedaywe are taken back to 


In the words of William Empson's reflection 

from Anita Loos, a girl can't go oil laughing all (ion of his weekly pieces for Punch. Since : i ™ crechoslovakia. and Poland increasingly 

the time. It goes for boys too. especially at this haye been n fairly regular contributor to P ’ k d t h e German government with quib- 

ime of the year which, tor a boy like I . brings under his editorship. my motives may be P exact nature of an initially Ger- 

lot Beaujolais nouveau but the annual crop of pecte£ j if i heap praise on him. If so, the -dominated but united Europe, Margaret 


Alan Coren’s Bumf is his umpteenth collec- 
tion of his weekly pieces for Punch. Since I 


the Prime Minister's formative years. At the 
time of Munich, “As ‘wet’ governments in Au- 

i ■ _ -i n.Urtrl nnvaaemo V 


uvi . 

funny books to review. My heart aches and a 
drowsy numbness pains my soul as I contem- 
plate the heaps of facetiae on such subjects as 
(to take a few at random) climbing, fishing, 
penises, eccentrics, epitaphs, Australia and 
prep schools. Presumably they sell. It is hard to 
believe that they are read. They are bought and 
disposed of as quickly as possible, wrapped in 
paper with holly and bells on, and a label 
saying From Boris to Doris, or From Flo to 
Joe. They are better to give than to receive. As 
often as not they quickly find their properplnce 
in the lavatory, where they can he put (in the 
phrase of Sir Thomas Unjuhnrl) both to in- 
ferior and posterior uses. 

Havingsaid which, I find the pile of books in 
from of me much reduced. The bibliographical. 


pected if I heap praise on him. It so, men dominated but united Europe, Margaret 

U too bad. Now that Perelman has gone ™ For J h er effort,. 

Michael Frayn is losl to the theatre and y However, it was through the 

" single-handed efforts of this Renaissance lady, 


“internationally acclaimed athlete, sports- 
woman, political philosopher and three times 
winner of the Nobel Prize for Literature", that 
the Axis Powers were brought down in 1945. 
The Wilderness Years were soon followed by 
Power Beyond Our Wildest Dreams. Wells 
stuffc in a fair amount of padding to make the 
joke run to book length , but it's all so far over 
the top that a girl can go on laughing most of 
the time. 

Taking Off is an anthology of parodies. It 
has a distinctly 1960s flavour, relying heavily 
on the Beyond the Fringe, Private Eye, Monty 
Python generation; and why not? A book that 
contains not only Alan Bennett’s sermon on 
the text of “my brother Esau is an hairy man” 
but also Peter Sellers’s “Balham, Gateway to 
the South” can’t be all bad, and in fact is mostly 
very good. 

The Ultimate Irrelevant Encyclopaedia con- 
tains a wealth of useless information. Marie 
Antoinette had the same bust measurement as 
Jayne Mansfield. Anotole France had one of' 
the smallest brains ever recorded. Most Bots- 
wana bushmen have only one testicle. Neil 
Kin nock’s name is an anagram of “I knock 
Lenin”, while Ken Livingstone’s is "Votes 
Lenin king’’, and Konstantin Chernenko is 
“Another ten N. Kinnocks’’. The giggling 
commentary becomes rather wearisome, and 
there are too many factual errors (Sweden does 
not have the highest suicide rate in the world by 
a long way). If useless information is untrue, 
then it’s worse than useless. 


Post-Pooterings 


E. S. Turner 


BARKY PAIN 

The Eliza Stories 

270pp. Michael Joseph. £7.95. 

0907516394. 


himself to serious writing, but Sir Alfred 
Noyes, as Terry Jones points out in his intro- 
duction to this book, said that even Pains 
ephemeral work had “more genius in it than 

ninety per cent of the solemn ‘Art oftheday . 

Pain, educated at Sedbergh and Cambridge, 
was un Army coach fa cranuqer?) at Guildford 


.. add a bit of lone to that part of the 
yObkshop.or library. Anyway,' he call bd ; vefy 
lutiny^ThebOok consists of -Whfet Junes- falls 

- " “hhttrarai!* can,' ' 1 t inn, * 


s are brilliantly funny and 
i’? husband, like Pooler, isa 


L -lfUght itjoyies Wd thefood, the ajrpoft waits ATl t'l f 
-r mix-ups, the-, late departures- arid arrivals •' ■ A 
:;;ah d jhejet ;, ]ag; The postcard rroraBiarritz • ■ ; 

• v LWn^ ; "Th 9 .Week1yAir France Cara veiled ^ 


round 


- , word “totally 1 ’ recurs and recufs, as does the 
expression “a bit of all right* 1 ; which is applied 


- — . ,■ .. i h fljjpncu 

'N 1 ■; ;:i . ■ ommv^rously to everything .and everybody 

d CHRISTOPHER f . .from ColftPoftef to minor and major royalty 7 
l ■ : . • “r'"k :• Yeyhe whole. which might Wily Have been' 

S Li' '/’JJ' -Uriwing and trivial, bevbnd .fWrintinn’-t.' 


ion, is 


s i ^ ‘7L- vT-- 1 v everyone else, ft 
} '4 ' ! , lhe y. h «^yseen)w6f Ihiebbfding; ) ; : 

u : r- !*?.?#-! hi* curiously ; ; defensive 


i Ji * .» easily nave been 

it.ritatfng and trivial beyond.. description; is 
almost ehdeanng. Joyce Cary cahie up with tHe 
phrase Juitibril , remark" to eppe with those 

fflnmp.ffft! nf rrnee '_L '• r a . m. 


deeply wronged when his wife's mother, in- 
stead of sending a decent Christmas present, 
graciously returns to him a bunch of IOUs for 
sums he hns borrowed . On the cultural level he 
fancies himself as a reciter and agonizes over 
how to arrange his features when delivering 
that admittedly difficult line , “Smiling, the boy 


— W^WffWHgffBfg WmJ hkc me ®™^^^^Tribunal, presumably assessing 

Groiunllhi' Mr Poorer. In (fie view of many, * nSWers by ,!™ S S ioUS °! 5 j eclors to the 
he was funnier than Pooter, but because Pain nious question, What would you do if you 

scrupulously avoided giving him either a first lt J your sist f r? ” 

. name or a surname he was fatally handicapped - U °. he ^J ve be °n a PP° ln ted as a recognized 

■’ on the Tdad-to immdrtaiitvj Wns thla namAi»ee. . Uumftn frailty 7 


“nlizaTTiis delightful young wife, has lost "the 
silly playfulness” which sometimes characte- 
rized their courting, “and if this is due to the 
sobering effects of association with a steady 
and thoughtful character I am not displeased”. 
She retains enough spirit and native wit to 
administer non-shrewish squelches. 

The last batch of stories is written by the 
couple’s son, an ill-favoured little monster who 
is determined not to be led into doing things for 
nothing. As a character he goes somewhat over 
the top; he sheds light on, but is not quite in the 
same class as, his magnificent father. 

All in all, these stories are professional 
humour qt its best and were very well worth 
exhuming. The fun is timeless and the period 
flavour fly strings, silver salt-cellars, letters 
delivered in the evening, tonic port-wine rich 
in phosphates - is an extra bonus. 


tered. (“lean tell you it works. Never lose sight.- 
ofyour gallbinddef.”) .. ; 

Actually, m’y italics are almost superfluous: 
D. V. needs an awful lot of them io keep 
gushing along. As -when I say 'ortm^'.fdpnj 
niean yellow-orange, I piean range r Jh®-' 
orange Of Bakst atjd Diaghilev, the prang® 

; changed the Century". “Today the grj_ VB rV 
' hlsh of tlie world that covers the waterfront is 
R^vloii.’’ ‘;’v •' /' '' 


t . faxes »v RMutunyi me uncuenea sup$rjpmy 6f " f F » nraas to . arsofls rintfcfnhww •• 

earlh-bound. transport. whjch has i the advOn- tiro .cdairtlen-'-: 


I :: ..potiQ^rtil /V//emJi 6omfdlea by by: binnlc 
■ tbUp -aid: dwn^'c 


Bnglisbhien l 


trttedwhh 6|d toldwUm fn^v^bri^ 

^trher 

• r™ ’ i i -i i , i } 1 e i si. l i y.t i ■. iivii i rlMWli. Cbuld basilv m 


Kpvion." ; ' ,• . ' 

/There is obviously something spoilt ■ 

• pejto'n who sees the centpry in tetrns of j 1 

•' accessories, cuisine arid caption?. But thercwe 
thise in-mpoy culturek, staiyed of flH laxuty 0 _ 
distfactiQn. who rilight feel that We ,. a ^ 

' studiedly careless of such things are S P° ; . : : 

; blasd: alsp;! D.Y. is> no. dbubt Where 
. stands, ^s: the Naiis drove towards Pins, W 
met: 6titsic|e thq-Ritz , y My friend 
1 the most drhuslhg mari'WhO ever lived, M 

'.oil a blpe felt-hat . . ‘Oh Ray!’ I s?i d-,‘ 1 * ■; 

ewfiil iboutthewar?’ Hoturaed. W. W.: 

: the fprjustar^nute^just a spilt secblid -if"., 
asked, 1 V.-£ s 


The shock-headed one 


s. S. Prawer 
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pictures. 
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Some years ago a contributor to Die Zelt 
amused himself by bombarding his readers 
with a series of sensational headlines: Neg- 
lected Child Pilloried, Tormentor of Animals 
bitten by Dog, Young Fire-Raiser Burnt to 
Death, Children Thrown into Ink-Vat, 
Thumb-Sucker Cruelly Maimed, Anorexic 
Boy Starves to Death, Daydreamer Fished 
from River, Boy Disappears in Hurricane. It 
will not have taken German readers long to 
realize what game was being played; and En- 
glish readers too, I am surei will have little 
difficulty in translating these spoof headlines 
back into more familiar titles: “Shock-Headed 
Peler”; “The Story of Cruel Frederick"; “The 
Dreadful Story of Harriet and the Matches”; 
-Tlie Story of the Inky Boys”; “Little Suck-a- 
Tbumb’’; “Augustus who would not have any 
Soup”; “Johnny Head-in-Air”; “The Story of 
Flying Robert”. The images are still potent in 
Germany; the recent political scandal involv- 
I ing Count Lambsdorff was glossed by the 
j Zeitung with a cartoon showing a 

huge bearded figure dipping the count into an 
| equally huge inkwell above the caption “Da 
] kamdergrosse Nikolas . . a direct quotation 
from “The Story of the Inky Boys". 

In England too Struwwelpeter has often been 
pressed into political service. In the 1890s 


^■ sc ” rched lhe low " in win for a picture 
f„,ru he ” Uld givc his four -year-Qld “on 
i , »rt C i nStm!,S rn the certain knowledge that the 
I.»le boy would enjoy it. He returned with an 
empty exercise-book and set to work compos- 

beenfonri H ' S father had alwa y s 
been fond of drawing, and had encouraged his 

Z tTiT talent; and in his medical prac- 

hnnn 6 ^ f ? Und that he kee P children 
happy while listening to their chests and look- 

mg down their throats if he kept a drawing in 

wn V e u reW / litt,e ***' for instance, he 
would lengthen his hair and nails until the pic- 
ture resembled Gavami’s lithograph of the boy 
who had put too much hair-restorer on his head 
and hands: Tenfant terrible qu'on a eu 1'im- 
p rude nee de laisser jouer avec un pot de Pom- 
made du lion”. Tliat drawing became Shock- 
headed Peter; in the hand- written, hand- 
drawn and hand-coloured original it was 
banished to the very back of the book, as it was 
in the early published editions, based on litho- 
graphs commissioned by the firm of Rotten 
(later RQtten und Loening) and carefully su- 
pervised by the author himself. It soon proved 
so popular with children, however, that it was 
moved to the front; and a book originally enti- 
tled Merry Stories and Funnv Pictures ( Lustige 
Geschichten und drollige Bilder) became 
known the world over as Struwwelpeter. The 
original six tales had grown to ten by 1847; and 
when the publishers abandoned lithography in 
favour of woodcuts and copper engravings at 
the end of the 1850s, Hoffmann took the 
opportunity to revise his drawings and some of 
the rhymes, producing the version which most 
readers know. It is also the version with which 
the Deutscher Taschenbuch Verlag has chosen 
to celebrate the 140th anniversary of the 
book’s first appearance, supplementing the 
German text with Eduard Bornemann's Latin 
translation and with newly commissioned 
translations into English, French, Spanish and 
Italian. 

The first surprise which awaits English read- 


German original than the old familiar one. 
unfortunately, however, it seems less sure of 
its levels of speech. The Routledge and Piccolo 
version, which was first published by Blackie in 
1903, read reassuringly like Victorian nursery- 
tales for children who have not only “Mamma” 
(accent firmly on the second syllable), but also 
a “Nursy” who cares for them: “Mc-ow, 
me-oo. meow, mc-oo, / What will Mamma and 
Nursy do?" The language and idiom are all of a 
piece, and where it won’t fit the German, it is 
the English idiom that wins out. The new 
version, on the other hand, is subject to some 
disconcerting stylistic lurches. Nicolas re- 
proves the boys who mock the dark-skinned 
stranger with “don’t”s and “isn’f's - “Don’t 
laugh ", he says “it isn’t right" - and then goes alt 


Bui when he saw ii was his pa 
He changed his mind again, alia! 


Sk the British Lion pose 
Wildlygroping for his foesj 
Men who linker up the laws 
Never manicure his claws: 

And you will observe with pain 
No one ever crimps his mane; 

Seeing that he’s so neglected 
Do you wohder he’s dejected? 

1914 brought E. V. -Lucas’s Swollen- Headed 
IWffiwn. with drawings adapted by George 
Morrow,^ which placed a hydrocephalous 
Wilhelm II on Peter’s pedestal: 

Look at William! There he stands, 

With the blood upon his hands. 

Hb moustaches daunt the sky, 

Pointing us his great Ally. 

What of Heaven William thinks 
h no riddle of the Sphinx, 

■tot a matter much more dim 
h what Heaven thinks of him. 


UiUllUl uiun. 1 - - 

for example, (renamed “Wicked Frederick’ by 
Mr Gibson) now ends: “The whip he hangs 
upon the chair / and guards it with devofea 
care." The second surprise comes with the 
names of the characters. “Good dog Tray 
becomes simply “the dog”; Harriet who played 
... u KDnii,, 1 '. FHwnrd and 


oecomes sunpiy ukuu# 

with matches is now "Polly”; Edward and 

Arthur turn into "Louie” and “Casper ; and 

.. a rirUn Tiir.nl H nnl ftflt hlS SOUD uC- 


ftJlUUI iuiii — ^ ■ , 

the Augustus who would not eat his soup be- 
comes “Casper" too. In every case the new 

.a >i DavUano In A 


comes v-uspoi — - - . 

names are closer to the German. Perhaps the 


ouucim u on roiers peuc»uu> names «rc w «*** » 

Look at Willlaml There he stands, biggest surprise lis the name ol -^ har ^ 

With the blood upon his hands. who punishes the three boys who mwked me 

His moustaches daunt the sky, blackamoor; “Then great Agrippa foams ^ 

Anting iq his great Ally. raK e ■ / Look at him on this very page . . - nas 

Wat of Heaven William thinks been so muc h part of child mythology in Eng- 

KS* °L th l Sphlnx \, - land that it comes as a shock to read. In the 

file Second World War, predictably, brought (B * 1 of CQU rse, edrresponds closely to the Ger- 
a Stmmrelhitler, concocted In 1941 by Robert- rnaa * or jgiiial : “Der Niklas wurde b6s und wild, 
and Philip Spence, in which Goering stood in u iq u s i e hst es hier auf dlesem Bild A 8 h* s 
for Augustus who would not eat his soup: rb gugggsts _ he is a Santa Claus who punishes 

OurHerraarin was a chubby lad ; as well as rewards ; who p! ays the P?rf > / 



Twain's transmogrification of the poor little 
hure into a murderous avenger, however con- 
sonant with the spirit of the American tall tale, 
is so patently unsuiled to Hoffmann’s illustra- 
tion thal Gibson’s more faithful though clum- 
sier version seems to me preferable. The new 
translation has not made me want to discard 
the Victorian one. however; that has acquired 
a patina and a history of its own . and has, in any 
case, a stylistic integrity which the more faith- 
ful, more complete, but also more charmless 
Gibson version seems to lack. 

What, then, is the key to the fascination 
Hoffmann’s verses and pictures exert 140 years 
after they were first sei down? Is the Scissor- 
man story our early substitute for Oedipus Rex. 
and “Flying Robert” our first indulgence in a 
pleasure later satisfied by Erica Jong? Do we 
secretly enjoy rebelling with Shock-headed 
Peter and Fidgety Phil, blame the stupidity of 
parents who won’t give Augustus anything but 
the soup he doesn’t like, feel that the space into 
which Johnny Head-in-Air gazes is indeed 
much more fascinnting than the school-work 
contained in the satchel we see swimming away 
into the distance, never to be recovered? Or 
are wc being “got at” by authoritarian grown- 
ups intent on socializing children with talcs of 
terror? It is the interplay of all this which 
makes for fascination; the ambiguity of it all; 
and the charming stylization oF picture and text 
which again and again converts potential fright 
into laughter. It may not be irrelevant to re- 
member, in this connection, that Dr Heinrich 
Hoffmann ended his days as an alienist whose 
understanding, patience nnd humanity con- 
trasted favourably with the often cruel rdgime 
of others who had charge of asylums for the 
insane in nineteenth-century Europe. 

We value Struwwelpeter also for the key role 
it hns played in the evolution of the story in 
pictures between Rudolph Toepffer, and 
Wilhelm Busch; for its imaginative use of ex- 

SJ5L JIBdu SI Brti Pirn ntlu rhannini. 




ne Saint Ntcho!as-Ilke figure of the great Agrtppa 
from "The Story of the Inky Boys In the Routledge 
edition o/Slruwvrtlpeler, revlemd here. 


CIIIIO a senvo. 1 ' 

apprehensions. Of its illustrations Beltin’ a 
Tltirlirnann has rightly said that they “prodiice 
a symbolic hyper-reality which is. far less , 
dangerous foif children than many of the photo- 
graphic representations of similar happenings 
■which they see every day . . . • 

That some.of the lessons Struwwelpeter in- 
culcates are salutary may -be an uncomfortable 
truth for those who condemn the book as au- 
thoritarian bullying; but “don’t torture animals 


UioniariHn uuu;>>i£* - — * n . 

or beat those who are weaker than you and 
“don’t mock' those whose skin Is a different 


OurHerraarin was a chubby lad; 

Ho*, lots of medals Hermann had; »' 

And all cried "Halil" when fully dressed. 

He spread them on his ample chest. ; 


as well as rewaras; who --- - 

of the benevolent "heiliger Nikolaus wjthjus 

sack full of gifts; but also of 


H« ate and drank, up alt he coy Id 
«Dd always found the butter apod. 


Bat onodayi'oijB September dey, 

He tCTeimed out’ "Take that grease away l • 
And givi; me gloripuk glins instead! • 

1 won’t have butter oh mv breadl’ 1 . - - ’ ■ 


sack fill! ot gins, oui . 

accompanies him, “Knecht E u pre 


headed Peter as a German rewtaMgW- the 


* have butter oti-nty breadl" ;- headed Peter as a y ^ • Qf 

THo part of. Flying, Rpbert was usurped,! ih . |^J ma A n n ?j5^^^n’hirnself gave colour to: 

•. Stp^Mlhlilery ty Rudolf Hess, who had just sn Iaii a tions when he wrote political sfl- . 

: ^InScodand, .While tiUler, blood W ; 

Ping from hl§ hands.' had the vqrses on Peter’s. after the 184? uprisings, If ; 

P^cstpl adapted to suit his. case, with the laSt ^ on - a ^ v ne s exist, they have never b^en •; 

; ^Plectust never .wild be bfH-. .r^^S^^fdren for whom. S/raHi-;.; 

the^ord pf Adolf Hitler."- . 1; Pg ^written, and they seem to 
•' .yict^go^traiislatiop' ’ran 1 

• ^JW^beEpglisH parodies were based* jeo- me ^ v ■. &no oy m ous translator should have , 
.mjimda, Ind retnains , in print. Booksellers re* .‘Agrippa" as & suitable’substitute ^r 


archaic when he tells them that the moor “did 
not choose his darksome ftue'\ The trifle hare 
on whose nose coffee is spilt cries put Wer hat 
mich da verbrantit?" in good everyday Ger- 
man; Gibson’s “Who has thrown this fiery 
brand" is hardly 6n the same wavelength, 
though obviously nearer to the literal meaning 
of the German than the charming older 
version’ “O dear;- she erfed, with. spoon in 
hand: / Such fun I do not understand!" Or take 
Conrad’s ill-fated thumb; "Fort geht nun die 
Mutter, und / Wupp! den Daumen In rfen 
Mund." That reads like good idiomatic Ger- 
man; 'Mr Gibson’S “Wuppl^e thpmb 
mouth is in", on the other hand, is neither. 
English or American. For the rest, there is an 

undeniable American flavour about Gibson s 


new' translation: -Mamma m** 

^Mommy", and HanieHsbltesedmth "folks . 

:' Tt niight be appropriate, therefore, to com- 
. . ■ .-I--- tho mfvel famous of all. 


It migni dc : 

pare his version With the most famous of all 
previous American ones: that by Mprk Twain. 
Hert iUhe end of the “Wild Hunter” episode 
OS Mark TWalji interpreted it; 


Now by ihc well In hiding lay . 
Tlie rabbit’s child and saw the fray, 

V . , , . ...III, MMfl oAv - . 




• ; Moke wriatyou will of th&t. J. report 
what I^.V,: bersoffma^of it, napiejy »;4 d ? n f J. 
^evet : « Htiinaif 




• Toe raoDii » whm* —v* , 

-And gldpced alofl with aspect gfty , , 
Urtwfltihriil.of the coffee spray ■; . ■ , 

And Wtaitd have laughed, bui changed his mind. 
; When that Hat tolfce Struck him blind- ’ v . 
Re snatched the spoon hnd capered oui - ; ■ 

Wiih many a balofUl munhfraus about- . 

T6 'club to' death the clumsy lout „ ' 

■ Who'd. ( br,9ngl)LthLS n ^ 1 ? 


uun i mut*. mwau — — — - — 

colour than yours" are as justifiable from the 
point of view of morality as “don’t play with 
fire" and “look where you are going" are from 
that of prudence. On the feast provided for . 
Freudians by words and pictures, from • 
Frederick's tell-tale tongue and whip to Con- 
rad’s missing thumbs, I do not feel competent 
to comment; but It is worth remembering that 
at. least one eminent psychologist, Charlotte 
Btlhler, thought Hoffmann’s book significant 
enough tq name a stage of every normal child’s 
development “the Struwwelpeter period". 

bpe of the disadvantages of the new polyglot 
Striiwwelpetfr is that the necessity of accom- 
modating six different versions has broken up 
the delicate balance between picture and text 
which isso striking a feature of the original ; but 
for that, its. Illustrations show fewer signs of 
later retouching thbn those of the Routledge 
version. Let us. therefore. wish.Hoffmnrtn’s 
book a happy birthday and many happy returns 
in its new a$ well as its old guise, and fade into a 
polyglot sunset with Flying Robert, his hat and 
his umbrella; “Wo der Wind.sie hingetragen , / 
Ja! das w?isS kein Mepsch zu sagen" - “Oil les 
vents les ont mends, / impossible h devlner" - 
“Y Como n tinea vplvierofl. / nadiesabc addnde 
fucron”-“Oove anddrono n finite. I no. nessu- 
' n(s to sa dire" - “Quonam deportaverit / lllos 
.: veritus, nemo scit" - “Where the wind blew 
them away / no one here below can say" - or . as 
the still delightful Victorian translation has it: 
"Only this one thing Is plain./ Bob was never 




"Only this one thing 
seenagaipr ( | , 
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Nowell, Nowell 


Hurting, hunting, haunting 


Savkar Altinel __ 

DOUGLAS UNCliR 
Leaving the Land 
277pp. Heinemann. £9.95. 

043481 105 X 

The subject of Douglas Unger's first novel is 
the rise and fall of turkey farming in South 
Dakota. The father of the heroine Marge 

Hogan actually grows mixed crops and keeps a 

few animals. After Pearl Harbor, however, the 
Department of Agriculture makes it known that 
the Arrav needs meat and sugar, and govern- 
ment subsidies will be available only to those 
raising sugar beets or turkeys. Like many of his 
[ "" neighbours, he opts for the latter and thus puts 
his future in the hands of the SaFebuy super- 
market chain, which owns the turkey processing 
plant in the local town of Nowell. 

The turkeys arrive and immediately cause 
problems for Marge. They have to be housed 
with chickens so that they enn learn to peck by 
imitating them and not starve to death in front 
of their troughs full of grain: when they are 
taken out to feed on grasshoppers on (he 
prairie they rend to break up into separate 
groups and go in different directions; their 
droppings constantly need to be checked for 
signs of turkey blackhead or salmonella; if it 
rains, they throw their heads back, open their 
' beaks and drown: occasionally there are out- 
breaks of cannibalism. 

After the war Safebuy begins a system of 
••vertical integration" which involves the fann- 
ers pre-selling their uiiharched turkeys to the 
company at a fixed price and then raising bank 
loans on the strength of their contracts. When 
feed prices rise, many are ruined because of 
this arrangement. There are angry demonstra- 
tions. television crews are invited from Chey- 
enne and Rapid City and turkeys are gusset! 
wholesale and burnt in front of the cameras. 
The company, however, ultimately wins and in 
the process Marge’s marriage to one of its 
lawyers disintegrates. 


sell their title deeds and accept emp^yrnen atr | c | a Craig 

"unit managers” oF their one-time properties, rauic e 

Unfortunately, as managers they work tor jtj L1/ \ N SYMONS (Editor) 
eight hours a day instead of sixteen, and sooi clasS | cCr | mc Omnibus 

the company itself begins losing . 378np. Penguin. £3.95. 

offer by some of the farmers to buy back heir y 
farms as a cooperative is rejected as socialist M R JAMES 
agricultural policy". Then the government The Complete Ghost Stories 
announces a grain control programme. 362pp. Penguin. £4.95. 

by compensatory grants for not growihfl I c - Q 140090177 

tain kinds of crops, and Safebuy decides BLE iler (E ditor i 

convert the turkey farms into wheat farms so t|k Best Superna tu r ar Tales of Arthur Conan 
that it can make a profit by not planting wheat. 

With the farms lying idle and the processing 3 Q 2 ppi Constable. £3.60. 

nlant shut down, Nowell turns into a «mi- 048623725 7 

ghost town. The unsaleable, abandoned — " “ ~~~ 

houses decay, pieces of paper and cardboard ^ BnMb of detec , ive fiction, the short 
swirl in the streets like tumbleweed, letters fall comes first . JuUan Sy mons has made this 

from shop signs. When Marge s son Kurt, who J bef()re nnd makes it again in his lively 
has gone East on a scholarship from a major ^ roduction to the Penguin Classic Crime 
university, returns for a visit some years later, fn mllection of detective tales which 


he is struck both by the desolation of the place 
and the soulless efficiency of the town of Belle 
Fou retie fifty miles away which has prospered 
at the expense of Nowell and now boasts one ot 
the biggest Safebuys in the area. 

Had Leaving the Land amounted to nothing 
more than this simple narrative, it would have 
been an interesting but unremarkable novel 
about the devastating impact of capitalist busi- 
ness methods on a remote rural community. 
What raises it on to an altogether higher plane is 
its marvellously sensitive depiction of both the 
Midwestern countryside - coyotes barking in 
the night, the vast plains lying under a dusting 
of snow at Christmas time, clouds of tiny bats 
wheeling in the sky at dusk - and human ex- 
periences: Marge’s father first arriving in 
South Dakota, backwards, in an ancient Ford 
that has stuck in reverse gear. Marge and her 
friends in tight skirts and hair styles copied 
from Star Screen in the only cafe in Nowell, 
pretending to ignore the boys, Kurt learning to 
shoot with n "forty-five” lie can barely lift. 
Norhiug can now reverse the decline of the way 
of life Unger describes, but his beautiful and 


('jD^^bGAkvymnMAN 
■^ iDambaHah • s : ■ V. • 

fv 205pi!»;085|»l5^2^:v' 

, 'laidillgtlac* 1 V i;?: 

-• i 4S8pR > ;d'8soai ; sso’i$ 


own$ 

fun to the otherwise rather dour and worthy 
bloodline of Charlie Bell and Sybella Owens. 

il'j. ■ 


Introduction to the Penguin Classic Crime 
Omnibus (a collection of detective tales which 
pretty well achieves the anthologist s primary 
aim: to come up with material both unfamiliar 
and admirable). Starting in the Rue Morgue, 
blossoming in Baker Street, the short story , up 
until the end of the First World War. remained 
the preferred mode in this particular genre: it 
wasn’t until 1920 that a change in style was 
signalled by the publication of Styles. From 
then oil, the novel was paramount, though the 
story didn't altogether disappear. Shorter Fic- 
tion allowed an outlet for kinds of ingenuity 
not suited to the novel. You get. for example, 
the story as extended conundrum, as in 
Edmund Crispin's and Geoffrey Bush’s very 
striking “Who Killed Baker7’’, included here. 
With this type of offering the reader is happily 
led up the garden path, the ultimate effect 
depending on the aplomb with which the ex- 
cursion is conducted. Other properties of the 
especially effective story are the piquant con- 
clusion and the preposterous clue (as in Ellery 
Queen’s “The Adventure of the Bearded 
Lady”, another choice of Symons's): with the 
latter, o ur 

jolly business of it, so much the better. Symons 
presents several stories in this vein, all of them 
good. 

■ ; The exclusion of extraneous emotion, a re- 
quirement of the "modern” 'detective novel, 
needs to be even more rigorously practised 
with regard to (he story; generally, the brisker 
and more laconic the nation, the better it Is. 

' Patricia Highsmith’s The Mdbile Bed Qb- 
ject”, fojr example, could hardly be drier or 


Conan Doyle, and they’re duly represented 
here. These are famous, of course, partly 
because the kinds of ingenuity displayed in 
their stories wear well. 

You could claim the same merit for M. R. 
James, whose staid antiquaries, products of a 
more punctilious period than our own, are for 
ever uncovering pieces of the past in a highly 
unpleasant form: “from the eyebrows to the 
cheekbone, there were cobwebs - thick”. 
James's conduits for his supernatural forces 
include a pair of field-glasses which facilitate a 
truly backward look, an unnaturally animated 
mezzotint, and - most famously - an Anglo- 
Saxon whistle complete with Latin inscription; 
"Who is this who is coming?” Who indeed. 

M. R. James’s stories are all warnings to the 
curious: frights, or worse, await those who go 
about, from whatever motive, poking their 
noses into the ineffable. Scholarly inquisitive- 
ness proves the undoing of more than one seek- 
er after knowledge. Things sealed up for cen- 
turies, you find, are simply waiting to be let out 
by the first misguided meddler who comes 
along. Dig up a post in a rose garden, and an 
unnerving face will come out at you from the 
shrubbery. Go after a buried Saxon crown, and 
more than you bargained for will emerge from 
the earth. Even if you do nothing more than sit 
innocuously in an arbour, you may be startled 
by an odious instruction whispered in your ear: 
"Pull, pull. I’ll push, you pull." A “horrible 
hopping creature in white” gets into one story, 
and an ominous old parson in a cloak appears 
delectably in another. In “No. 13” a moment 
occurs after nightfall when two hotel rooms in a 
Danish town mysteriously rearrange them- 
selves as three. All of these peculiarities 
conduce to a state of “Anxiatey and Wenkful- 
ness at Night" in each M. R. James protagonist 
- to quote the staunch servant in “The 
Treasure of Abbott Thomas", who needs to 
exeit all his strength to wrest his master from a 
non-human grasp. 

"Last night Monty James read us a new 
Christmas story of most blood curdllngcharae- 


™ ‘!m»( mucuiaii & sense or me man's im- : ,,U “ K economical;. Koald Dahl’s "The. Land-- 
7 porta nee! ends stories dignity; told in a less' lady", equally deadpan, exemplifies the comic- r 

7-7 * «riQU5-minded,wayi “tiaddy IGprbageV iij : mode aLits most restrained. These, to 

- V \ v ; :v.which French arid the ejjbnymWs 

:77 . * lict flnd a grave; Tor a dead find abandoned Other; more discursive or capacioui 

'ifi, '■ - T '• child, would have been a sentimental niece of examples from the Symons antholoev reflect. 
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Ca '^ P? ' ^ French'S care, $hot by foe police than bis , . : 

^ m fhii * sohi Carl French j is b^irig. seduced into a quasir . • T, J. BinVon 

i -v.‘> incestuous' triangle that leads to 'drug- abuse, - my -. 
^ V » -Sill Child bv l^ihiW . ’ E : 


true, are tales for the 
dark time of the year, when a sinister pattern 
becomes discernible in a curtain, and a dolls’ 
house may easily seem supematuraily charged. 
Edwardian out-of-season resorts, sedate 
Queen Anne houses, historic libraries and 
chilling crypts - these are among the pungent 
settings decorously evoked. The supernatural 
stories of Arthur Conan Doyle (fifteen in E. F. 
Bleiler’s collection, though the introduction 
claims he wrote only fourteen) are consider- 
ably more exotic, and less effective. A retired 
doctor undergoes a nightly ordeal involving a 
. dead Indian in pursuit of liis amputated hand; a 
person who sits up at night with an Egyptian 
mummy behaves peculiarly as a result of it, It 
was Conan Doyle’s own opinion that the 
: celebrity of his Holmes saga had obscured his 
achievement in other areas; his ghost stories, 
however, do pot bear out this belief. 
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i Vnn < ' ' i arid the final ppotheosis: Raffles, a volunteer 

lyoyi - , ; trooper in an irregular cavalry regiment, is pot-> . 

, 7 ~ 77 " ■“ v ted by a sniper, during the Boer War. 

The Comn ip j That Raffles and Bunny are, in the end* not 

AmateraCi^tohiwi^ 1 ^^ ^lUfBes ^ j- The - as successful a pair as Holnies and Watspil, or- 

' : Thorndyke and Jervis, « perhaps ^duc .otte 

0285 (^640 X .'■■■ ■: ' • ■/ V. fact that the methods of the hunter are alvvays 

-j., more interesting tbgn those of the hunted, mr. 

r . w -. ... • . : • Horpupg is a much better writer than either.; 

Conan Doyle (his brother-in-law) or R. Au^ 
he SS? *^ c oxplo'te of;A, J. Raffles, ; Freeman. Where they aresoUd, staid and bam* 

Cricketer/cr^s^an, drum, he is brUliant/ fluent and. impress^' .. 
Ii^n u t , th U8 r° u 1S » ^ ^urse, his faith- 1 7 istic. Apd he has a nice ehr, too, for the 
^V ; Tiab b b1[ i iS fai ^ hful fag 7^ u . n -: ntroii's piih. r "What op eakh are' you gbM ^ 
uLke b bni ft HP S r 0 ' ! 09 quick Gn ^ - with: this?>! aslfs Buiiny" wheri^ W aee? 

apd loyal chap at heart.'; . al^tfo»nl^; widi a little oif ladieb* . 


ii 7* mFZ JTn ana inrerior randscnpesUhc effect isSometimes' ? wi.k wid?' '•nap. at neari.; about to ttslidt; with'a bottle of ladies’ 
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[f • stories^ though, Jt is ^Mipriclearly enou^h, ’ trust the Simp: 
•tef and .yyith enough emdfiorial ppwer to come - aglncd exemb] 

f inerts ^“ coherent. pne. ;-;7'.7.'7' ' but mtchaiiifal 

k ! ... Abominating thOdfih in ways shadowy rattier getting i 

j I figure in piftiiy ofiKe stories in PambaUqli, ahd 1 . V he joins the boi 
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the Black M»*eunt at Scotiand Vnrd M 

: ^^!r; : 'inc|‘-ih6^ the rellrajof.tlie 

rthdr , bratc d burglar Chhrles Peaqe. H Thcgr®^ t ^ t 

Lin ef w - successes . and 1 failures . i n ,:riviiw 4. u 1 - aside to ■ 
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Robert Fothergill 

lorraine McMullen 

An Odd Attempt In a Woman: The literary life 

ofFrances Brooke 

243pp. University of British Columbia Press, 
distrobuted by Academic and University 
Publishers. £22.95. 

0774801743 

The specific “odd attempt" of this awkwardly- 
titled book is Frances Brooke’s undertaking to 
publish, in 1755, a weekly paper. The Old 
Maid. More generally it is her pioneering effort 
to pursue a career as novelist, dramatist, and 
theatre-manager over a period of nearly thirty- 
five years. Considering the obstacles faced by 
anyone, let alone a woman, in the volatile and 
unscrupulous world of eighteenth-century 
literary London, she did rather well. Several of 
her novels, notably Julia Mandeville and Emily 
Montague, achieved widespread recognition; 
her theatre-pieces were favourably received; 
she counted among her friends such celebrities 
as Samuel Johnson, Fanny Burney, Samuel 
Foote, and the actress Mary Ann Yates; and 
her enemies were led by David Garrick. She 
was a literary personage of considerable 
repute. 

Between 1763 and 1768 Frances Brooke 
lived in the city of Quebec, where her husband 
was serving as a chaplain to the English garri- 
son. Emily Montague is situated principally in 
Canada, as is another work, All's Right At 
Last, published anonymously but generally 
asenbed to Mrs Brooke. In transporting her 
epistolary fictions, to the "secret abode of 
wood-nymphs" across the Atlantic, Frances 
Brooke has thus earned the attention of a 
Canadian literary historian, and has been sub- 
jected to a conscientiously exhaustive docu- 
mentation. 

Lorraine McMullen had frankly subtitled 
herstudy a “literary life” to emphasize its scho- 
larly-crilical focus upon Frances Brooke’s 

ss rfft'Ah si' 

assembling into one volume just about every 
available detail of the conception, compos!- : 


tion Bid reception of its subject's works. In 
addthon it pursues the intermittently feminist 
project of promoting Frances Brooke as one 
who broke new ground in the advancement of 
women both m her odd attempts and in the 
tenor of her fiction and drama. 

Unfortunately what Professor McMullen’s 
study gains in thoroughness it loses in interest. 
The portrait that emerges of this enterprising 
and determined woman is disappointingly flat 
and colouriess, obscured rather than illumin- 
ated by the proliferation of monotonous detail. 
Hoping for an exciting account of her life as 
manager of the King’s Theatre in the Haymar- 
ket from 1773 to 1778, the reader is over- 
whelmed by a torrent of facts, some which he 
must surely know already, others which he 
could not possibly care about. Thus, every 
single person named cn passant in connection 
with Mrs Brooke's career is painstakingly ex- 
plicated in meandering subordinate clauses 
which should never have been released from 
the confines of the end-notes. An entire chap- 
ter is devoted to each of Mrs Brooke’s publica- 
tions, furnishing lengthy plot summaries and 
character descriptions, discussions of theme, 
style, and moral import, and extracts from con- 
temporary reviews, British and foreign. The 
reviews quoted usually agree in finding the 
works to be Ingenious, Natural, and Affecting, 
and to exhibit V&riti, Puretd, and beaucoup 
d'Intirit. Hostile reviewers inevitably turn out 
to be friends of David Garrick, if not Garrick 
himself under a nom de plume. 

But where in all this is the living person? 
Whether for lack of evidence, or out of a re- 
luctance to launch into the more imaginative 
currents of life-writing, McMullen is loth to 
stray from the objective, verifiable facts. Here, 
after an account of the plot, production, recep- 
tion, and even receipts of The Siege of Sinope 
at Covent Garden in 1781 , is her glimpse of the 
dramatist: “France Brooke had at last achieved 
her life-long ambition to write for the theatre. 
Fowt womaiyo. write a tragedy was unusual at 

In hp nmrinrpH in nnp 

uncommon, and must have been a great satis- 
faction.” Is that all? 
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Dancing the story 


fhe joys of death 


Julie Hankey 

IVOR GUEST 

Jules Perrol: Master of the romantic ballot 
383pp. Dance Books. £2U. 
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Ivor Guest is the first biographer of Perrol. and 
one can see why. The man left scarcely any 
trace of himself except in his work , which itself 
was conducted in an ephemeral medium. He 
kept no diary, wrote no memoirs, hardly a 
letter even. He did not note down his scenarios 
himself, or comment on them, or express his 
views on ballet - as Novcrre, for example, had 
done. (He did jot a few notes in the margin of 
his copy of Noverre’s Lett res, which Guest 
gratefully seizes on.) He was, in other words, 
entirely absorbed in his chosen material — the 
dancer’s perishable body -and inall the equal- 
ly unenduring stuff of stage spectacle. He is 
remembered now, if at all, as the person chiefly 
responsible for realizing Gautier’s scenario for 
Giselle - the only one of his ballets to survive 
into modern times outside the Soviet Union. 
All the more reason, it could be said, to pin him 
down in a book, and Mr Guest makes a good 
case - for Pcrrot, we learn, was I lie Gluck of 
ballet. Or rather, Noverrc was, and Pcrrot car- 
ried the torch forward into the Romantic 
period. As was the case with eighteenth -cen- 
tury opera, ballet had fallen into the hands of 
gymnastic virtuosi. Their technical displays 
bore little relation to the dramatic interest of 
the plot, which was furthered instead by long 
stretches of recitative, or, in ballet, by mime. 
In these gaps the audience played draughts, or 
had supper parties, Perrot’s achievement was 
to integrate the two things, the story and its 
ostensible medium, in order to make ballet 
expressive of something beyond its own tech- 
nique. This was called, in Noverre’s phrase, 
the ballet d’actlon. 

Without Perrot, then, the great dramatic 
ballerinas of the period, such as Fanny Elssler 
dancers'' we re 'actresses, no’ less, ami nt 
called a poet, sculptor, painter. It was said that 
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TONEY HOMAN 

Kkctt's Theaters: Interpretations for 
srformance 

>6pp. Associated University Presses. £21. 
13875064 8 

eckett’s critics go oh, making more, of less, 
or fetter or worse, his work is now securely 
istituted in academic literary criticism. That 
ie man who said “Every word is an unneces- 
iry stain on silence and nothingness” should 

. — , I I... i!J. nf avanucie Is 


thetics)”. The critical ploy is to reduce the 
former to the latter, and be grateful. Of the 
characters in Play: “Their thematic discomfort 
is our aesthetic comfort.” Of Cascando: “Aes- 
thetic life springs from thematic death. Ho- 
man believes the theatre will save us. “In a 
joyous sense, the theater is the best prepara- 
tion we have for any future, and - at length - 
for death itself.” This is quite bizarrely remote 

from Beckett. ... 

Nor are these contentions winmngiy pre- 
sented. The book plods through the works 
from beginning to end, paraphrasing. His com- 
ment has a texture of professionalism derived 
, _ .. rhmtioh the massive secon- 


' Stain on silence and nothingness” should roe nt hoi a texture or 

pursued by this flood-tide of exegesis Is from being filtered through the _ ss 

Local, perhaps grotesque, and has been dary literature, but he 
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wbqok about peckett has to have something refers warmly throughout, 

her. good to say for itself to earn a welcome.;; .. etf crtttcs.as./R) . critical Judgments 
Becketfs TkeLri conss all the dramatic There an J p iTa* a 

rk vp;to;1981. Sidney Homan loves theatre here, eithefo 

mudh that’ he interprets Beckett s plays as ; or of one in relation to 

,r k of optimism, happiness and even joy, Without 

iply because they are Successful plays. Beck- another (he thinks w mgny Drose is con- 
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through his scenic and plastic imagination the 
ballet caught the very essence of magic and 
mystery - more sn than any other art form 
could. And yet, from the published scenarios 
and a few bits of hostile criticism (which, para- 
doxically, arc often the most vivid), one 
gathers that Perrot was not always free from 
gratuitous exhibition. As he got older he piled 
on plot and spectacle, real rain and fire and lots 
of flying harness and thick cable (supporting 
"200 to 3011 kilos of fairies” wrote a reviewer of 
one particular spectacle) until, in the end, he 
was making ballets five hours long. 

Guest is a loyal biographer, perhaps a little 
more impressed with his subject than his read- 
er can always be, but he does not hesitate to 
quote a description by Fyodor Dostoevsky of a 
certain fishermen’s dance in which there fig- 
ures an oar. The oar is at first casually intro- 
duced simply as a marine adjunct. It is larger 
than an ordinary oar though . and it has a notch 
in the middle of it. The reason for this becomes 
apparent when, ufter one of the fishermen has 
placed one end of the oar against his shoulder 
and the other on the ground, Ondinc. a naiad, 
arrives and places one leg in the notch. The 
other she extends in the air. “Then she slowly 
rotates her leg. The stalwart male dancer keeps 
the oar steady, trying to show that it is nn 
effort, and that it even gives him great plea- 
sure.” After a bit, the naiud leaps down as 
lightly as thistledown, and “continues to ex- " 
press her feelings with her legs”. Apparently 
audiences would then call for an encore. “Once 
again the male dancer burdens his shoulder 
with a hundred pounds or so of thistledown- 
light ballerina, and the leg . . slowly mukes its 
circle . . 

The end of Perrot’s life was sad. His public 
tired of his haggy narratives. He had educated 
them away from acrobatics, and they rightly 
saw an expressiveness inherent in ballet which - > 
did not need the complicatedly vengeful Vlasta 
or the lovelorn Zingaro to be made apparent. ! 
Mr Guest is meticulous. Literary sources for 1 
the baHelsare brought to bepr, contemnomrv 
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H. GASTON HALL 

Comedy In Context: Essays on Molfere 
260pp. University Press of Mississippi. $20. 
0878052003 ■' • • 

In 1954 Ren£ Bray advised the readers of his 
Mollire: Homme de thidtre not to expect to 
find Moli&re where they might look for Bbileau 
and Racine and implied that a hundred years of 
Molifere study had succeeded in creating a 
bogus Moli&re. the philosopher and moralist. 
Thirty years on, H. Gaston Hall’s book re- 
examines the context within which we should 
view the playwright. Comedy In Context 
assembles a dozen articles published over a 
twenty-year period in which Molifere s fortunes 
have not been ail that Bray might have hoped. 
For this reason, Dr Hall’s compilation is both 
instructive and opportune. ■ 

When Louis Jouvet pronounced Mohere 
“ m ort en Sorbonne" he recognized that . a gulf 
existed between the theatre and scholarly cri- 
ticism. He saw the creative energy of MoliSrc’s 
comedy reduced to so many statements, and 
.. replied with productions which celebrated 
Moli&re ns 8 master of theatrical invention, not 
as the chronicler pf the manners of his age. Hall 
Js well equipped to bridge this divide: his scho - 
larship Is admirable and the depth of his' liter- 
ary and historical analysis impressive. He also 
has a fine intuition for the Vitality in Moli&rc. 

. While. providing a most detailed literary con- 
text, particularly for the middle-period plays, 
he makes Ircltar that contemporary iejeas are 
to be viewed as a resource.; The ideas pf com- 
edy live in performance: 

Above all 1 ronclude n light relailonship between 
comicBtagedrtfl and moral significance, which is not - 
that of Mbliire’s sources, bill !hul,of MplRie. 

1 Doubiieis the precise nature of this relationship 
rmisi always depend upon** vary personal recun- 

structlori of that stagecnlfl 


The best essays in this volume enedurage a 
bolder attitude to stagecraft in Mol fere. For | 
example, the discussion of his recurrent dipit i 
amoureux scenes emphasizes the eroticism of /'■j 
performance in relationship to the social and \ 
theatrical context, and describes a shared ■ 
physical experience held in tension with the , 
moral sense. This accounts .well for the forms , 
of comedy and is strikingly close to what may j 
have been Mol fere’s own thoughts on the sub- 
ject, If he really was the euthorof the Lettresur 
la comddie. The essay on Moliftre’s debt to | 
Scaramouche corrects an error in W.G. : 
Moore’s still indispensable study and provides , 
a valuable suggestion of acting style, confirm- ] 
ing the impression of flexibility seen in the l 
texts. In studying the editions themselves. Hall 
reve als the astonishing fact that in re-punctuat- 
ing the texts, editors have frequently suppres- 
sed rhythms which Molfere mayhave required. A 
Hall shows the detailed changes, and leaves us 
to grasp the implication of this massive disre- 
gard for the place of rhythm in the perform- 
ance of a dramatic text. 

Here, as sometimes elsewhere, he develops 
his view meticulously without however enlarg- 
ing on the detail.. and in this respect the book 
fails to satisfy the expectations it aroiises. Dr 
Hall provides everything but the overview. . 

i To Brecht and Bey olid; Soundings in modern 
dramaturgy by Darko Suvjii (283pp. Brighton: 
Harvester. £28.50. 0 85527 975 3) contains nine 
essays on modern theatre written between * 
• 1967 ahd 1977 ; and mostly published In the 
United States. -The author surveys the poli- 
tics. performance and aesthetics of Brechtian 
theatre.- There are chapters on “The Paris 
: Commune Theatre Law”, “Structures of a 
Slaughterhouse World (Sofrif Joan of the 
Slaughterhouses)", “Brecht's Caucasian Chalk 
Circle and Mmxist Rguralism”, “Corlohm or 
Leninism as Utopian Horizon”, and “Beckett’s 
Purgatory of the Individual or the Three Laws 
df Thermodynamics". •’ 
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French lessons 

Jane Grigson 

ELIZABETH DAVID 
An Omelette and a Glass of Wine 
3 18pp. Jill Norman/Robert Hale. £9 . V5 . 

07090 2047 3 

All Omelette and a Glass of Wine is different 
from any other hook by Elizabeth David . Y* 
in a sense it includes them avoids them 
together. We feel closer to Mrs David lierscl 
in this book, and I suppose it is the dosestwe 
are likely to gel to an autobiography. For a 
start bis not a recipe book, but a collection of 
her journalism and other writings: what i she 
wants to preserve, with extra notes and para- 
graphs occasionally to bring them up to date. 

8 Here are articles, many from the s P Clltl !° r * 
great days in the early 1960s. that we have 
treasure ti in kitchen drawers. ycUowed cut- 
tings now clear again on the page Relics of our 
own p.^t as well as of hers, for Mrs David has 
been more to us. I think, than Mrs Dceton was 
to aspiring Victorians. We hunted down prop- 
er pasta in long blue-wrapped packages and 
walked home with it tucked under our arms a 
sign of revolt against niacaron.-ilcesc lm 
those days we did not sniff glue, we ate it). We 
nervously tried out the new courgetus (italics 
of unfamiliarity), began dinner-parncs w, h 
her chicken liver pAld or ended them wi h 
orange and chocolate mousse. We tried to 
make rata.ouille taste of Provence. Wi en 
George Perry-Smith opened The Hole m the 
Wall at Bath, in 1951. and wns asked tor Ins 
brilliant recipes, he demurred: "They all come 
from Elizabeth David". 

With the articles in this new hook, come 
quite a number of recipes and some oi the best: 
the spiced beef she restored to our C hrisimas 
meals, salt duck revived and improved from 
Lady LlanoverN Good Cookery, everlasting 
syllabub and the rest of the small book on 
syllabubs and fools that she wrote for her shop 
when it w ns in her chaTBe/stocbnj only^ 

at pleasure in our lives is 


It is good to be reminded of her discoveries 
Bcaumcs dc Vcnise; the wayOrvte/onmflWe 
and other naturally sweet wh.te wines go wnh 
fennel or mange-tout peas; andhow she d^ 
vered “a whole new field of study and cookery 

when she was pushed into reviewmg the S.ur- 

fields’ little bread book. Home Baked. One of 
her most perceptive discoveries I wuldBgN 
was in choosing to review, in 19b3. The ^ff! 
of Tunisia and the Central Mediterranean,* 
stencilled production sold for the benef, ° ff . 
Tunisian Red Crescent" and written by on offi 
cial at the British Embassy in Tunis - mp her 
words. Alan Davidson, who turned the sle 
tilled production” into Mediterranean Seafood . 
one of the essential books. 

In this winter of 1984. after « season tha has 
lurched between tragedy and farce in 

of food, my feeling for /l« Omelette and a G ass 

of Wine may sound like sentimental nostalgia^ 
In Britain, and I think in Britain alone, there is 
the suggestion thnt once the cheques have gon 
off to Oxfani we should lower our eating stan- 
dards still further, or snceringly write oft Fas at 
best -food bores those who refuse to stuff their 
children with additives and sugar, or mem- 
selves with boil-in-the-bag-en-croOte. As one 
of the best and grandest European writers say 
- Mumierite Yourcennr through her Emperor 
Hadrian - “an operation which is performed 
two or three times a day, and the P 1,r P° se ° 
which is to sustain life, surely merits all our 


J 


care". And she. or rather he. extols the clean 
freshness of food in the humblest of Greek 
tavernas. Another writer, Hippolyte Tame, 
was baffled in the 1860s when he considered 
the attitude of (his rich country to da diet- he 
concluded, and perhaps he was r >gM. *«tthe 
poor climate restricted us more or k» tc ""eat 
and ein cutting out “any possibility of a volup 
luous conception of life. . . . AtM-«iHes o 
Milan a poor person can buy a pound of grapes 
worthy of the table of the gods, for a ha penny, 
and thereby acquire the idea of exquisite sensa- 

11 Certainly just before, and then during, the 
war, Mrs David experienced the clean fresh- 
ness of Mediterranean food It was not alway 
very wonderful, but it had “some sort of life, 
colour, guts, stimulus . . .bite flavour and 

inviting smells". And occasionally she had he 

glimpse of “exquisite sensation for the 
equivalent of a ha’penny. Her return to Lo 
don introduced her into that special greyawful- 
ness of ruins and rationed food, shabbmess 
little heating and clothes on coupons, that 
stayed with us for years after the war was over. 
She had the idea of living in a hotel in 
Wve. It was warm, the water was hot. The 
rough cider of the pubs and antique shops 
crammed with desirable junk were there 
exploring. She was near friends Life might 
have been bearable, but the food was awful, 
inexcusably awful (I still ennge in some hotels. 





when 1 ask for fresh toast and wait for that 
triumphant rebuff “Don’t you know there’s a 
war onl”). She doesn’t quite say so, but 1 sus- 
pect she was desolate: 1 

Hardly knowing what 1 was doing, I who had scarcely 
ever put pen to paper except to write memos to ihe 
heads of departments in the Ministry which em- 
ployed me during the war, I sat down and . . . started 
to work out an agonized craving for the sun and h 
furious revolt against that terrible , cheerless, heart- 
less food by writing down descriptions of Mediterra- 
nean and Middle Eastern cooking. Even to write 
words like apricot, olives and butter, rice sfod 
lemons, oil and almonds, produced assuagement. 
Later 1 came to realize that in the England of 1947, 
those were dirty words that T was putting down. 

That was the start of Mediterranean Food . 
published by John Lehmann in 1950. And the 
start of this new book. We have come a long 
way but in spile of Mrs David’s enormous 
success and her undisputed position as by far 
the best food writer of her time we have not 
come far enough . I would like to think that she 
had won her battles, that her articles of thirty 
and more years ago now seem dated, historic- 
al old stuff, her strictures quaintly amusing, 
and that her style is a pleasure still but hercon- 
tent digested out of existence. Sadly, this is not 
so at all. What we are all heralding as “new", 
Elizabeth David was writing about a gen- 
eration ago. Happily, this means that An Ome- 
lette and a Glass of Wine is not just a book for 
the over-fifties, but for everyone of cooking age. 
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B&tesux <39 Melon 
oOo 

Rfiti dePoro 
Brandy Cream Sauce 
_ or 

Omelette dsQualreTromadBa danle 
sur un lit de toinstes concassee 
_ ■ oOo 

Brussels Sprouts. Garden Peas 
Itanmes Chateau, Pommes DuChesse 

Sherry Britts : ' ' 

oOo . 

Coffee fl Mints 
oOo 
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Fly meets salmon 


George Melly 

W.B.CLfRRIE 

Daygand Nights of Game Fishing 
192pp. Allen and Unwin. £9.95 

0047990244 

As an obsessive angler r am hopelessly 
addicted to books about fishing, but am forced 
to admit that frequently manner obscures mat- 
ter; pedestrian or purple prose proving the 
more usual hazards. W. B, Currie, however, is 
exonerated on both counts. I would place this 
book on an accessible shelf with NegEey Farson 
and Arthur Ransome. Style and content are 
perfectly matched. 

In his introduction Currie goes in for a cer- 
tain amount of defensive justification for in- 
cluding personal descriptions offish taken and 
lost, as opposed to pure instruction. There was 
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no need. Although of course tips and hints are 
important, they are not what makes fishermen, 
however inexpert or clumsy, read books on the 
subject. Rather it is a way of recreating during 
the time we cannot fish, the deep excitement of 
approaching the water, the adrenalin-flow on 
making contact with a fish. It’s almost a kind of 
piscatorial pornography for the idle winter 
months. A proof of the importance of the 
evocative rather than practical appeal of this 
book is that I much enjoyed it. Most of Days 
and Nigkts of Game Fishing is about salmon 
fishing while I am addicted to trout. Much of it 
is set in Scotland, whereas I fish mostly in 
Wales. A chapter on salmon in high water 
offers little aid to someone who usually fishes 
for trout on low. The use of the Brora salmon 
fly on the Tweed and Scottish Dee in spring is 
of no use to someone in search of brownies on 
the Usk in late July, but I was not drawn only to 
the chapters on trout and sea trout. The whole 
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DAVID SPANIER 
Total Chess 

231pp. Seeker and Warburg. £9.95. 

0436478870 

DAVID HOOPER and KENNETH WHYLD 
The Oxford Companion to Chess 
407pp. Oxford University Press. £15. 

0192175408 

Chess has tbe most extensive literature of any 
pme. Most of it deals directly with chess itself, 
ud consists either of records of particular 
pmes or of accounts, relating to one aspect or 
mother, of how to play. It is (and probably 
always has been) largely a response to the fool- 
iih conviction of players like myself that an 
ifteraoon’s read will turn them into world 
beaters. But the literature contains also, other 
torts qf books, and the two unde^ 'review are 

lUfier tiffietbtll l»Ui mrulwmw uduiuuu. ■>- 

David Spanier is a journalist by profession, 
l»la chess freak by inclination. He describes- 
1 his own abilities at the game in these words 
"I am a bad player. How bad, you ask? 
Somewhere between very bad and moderately 
ippaUlog.” This is not, of course, to be trusted 
completely, but we get the message. The qual- 
ity of his play Is Irrelevant however, since 
Spanier’s aim is not (on the whole) to instruct 
tain die game, but rather to discuss questions 
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are, three father. good books here, and 
aat meed hdt detdlti US very long, .Ted; 

DaVid Lemmon’s A Walk to the 
f/fia strangA enterprisfe- a very loose and 

ing? anthology,; the passages selected 

: jilted jtpgefhet by sectionsof authorial 
.Matter* bdeqfoe still odder : when it 


concerned with chess as a social phenomenon. 
Why do people play? Why have Russians so 
dominated post-war chess? Why are there so 
few women amongst the best players? What 
level can computers achieve? Why do some 
play so well, others so badly? These are 
amongst his topics. 

They are pursued in a forceful, chatty, infor- 
mal and sometimes rambling style. The author 
comes across as a skilful raconteur with a deter- 
mination to amuse and inform. He undoubted- 
ly succeeds; the book is full of good anecdotes. 
He tells us, for example, that Fischer's first 
words on arriving late at the banquet to cele- 
brate his world championship victory were 
“Okay, where’s the money?" He is also well- 
informed. He has talked to many of the prot- 
agonists - Campomanes (the president of 
FIDE), leading players, Russian emigres, 
psychologists studying chess, and so on. The 
book is most successful when. this information, 
Spanier’s chess passion and, one senses, his 
his chilling account of chess in tUibsah>*>iMi'is 
to be made of a system which can foster the 
talents of Botvinnik and Karpbv, bUtwhiofo in?.* 
1978, when the defector Korchnoi played 
Karpov for the world championship, could not 
bring itself in its official reports to Identify the 
challenger, until the match had gone the right 
way? 

Less convincing is Spanier’s discussion of the 
psychology of chess. He announces that chess 


book held me. or perhaps I should say hooked 
me. 

Quite apart from a number of tips and 
theories which arc applicable to all game 
fishermen, Currie writes, whether consciously 
or not, as a cunning scourge of those of us who 
suffer from the vice of rigidity. Wc have learnt 
to cast and strike but, once having established 
our small repertoire of flies and our choice of 
line, we tend to stick with them whatever the 
water or weather conditions, congratulating 
ourselves when these coincide with what we 
put on offer. Mr Currie, while - rare for a 
fishing expert - avoiding condescension, 
makes us aware that hardly any day’s fishing 
need be fruitless, that we must learn to “read" 
the water. 

A potential classic, this elegantly written 
book with its apposite illustrations by Charles 
Jardine is ideal for any fisherman’s Christmas 
stocking or wader. 


is a substitute for life. What does this mean? It 
is evidently not literally true. Perhaps by "life" 
Spanier means so-called real life. But that is a 
dubious notion. Is journalism real life oris it a 
substitute? Is music? And what is implied by 
“substitute”? There are indeed games the ele- 
ments of which essentially represent something 
else - for example war games. But chess, what- 
ever its origins, is not now played in that spirit. 
It is, one wants to say, a pure game. On consid- 
eration, therefore, Spanier's remark rather 
evaporates. At other times in the more psycho- 
logical chapters, I felt the mild dissatisfaction 
one often feels wilh a book which describes 
rather than advances views. 

Spanier’s book is, on the whole, lightweight 
but very likeable. The Oxford Companion , in 
contrast, is decidedly heavyweight. It is a com- 
prehensive account of the names, terms and 
kinds of chess, and it is a pleasure to read. 
Clearly and judiciously written, beautifully 

nrnHliepH it 1C raliliwln inAvnanr.lm UntU 

praise. 

.'V l Such a book is bound to contain mistakes. I 
noticed one on page 337: the game Illus trating 
the entry on swindles is one where Miles, as 
black, is the swindler, but it closes with black 
resigning. Surely notl There will, of course, be 
others, but whatever they are they will not 
prevent this book from becoming a classic in 
the literature of chess. 
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have a lot else to recommend it. It should be 
added that the book is quite handsomely pro- 
duced. and illustrated by attractive Victorian 
woodcuts whose sources are nowhere acknow- 
ledged. 

Sunil Gavaskar’s Idols is a collection of the 
great Indian batsman’s estimates of some of his 
most admired contemporaries. This is a form- 
ula for writing cricket books of which we have 
had other examples recently. Since the authors 
are professionals who have to live withthc^e 
theywrite about, the outcome is almost bound 
to be irremediably bland, and the soft thud of 
mutual back-patting cannot be expected to re- 
main inaudibte./rfok does not escape this ifate, 
though it Has moments of interesting comment, 
reading it is not made easier by Hsongto as a 
transcription 6f the author’s recorded tapes. 

' . Jim Fairbrother’s Testing the Wicket must 
gureWbe the fin* cricket book tobewntten 
•fronUhe groundsman’s angle, and it could, 
verv easily, have been nothing more thana new 
twist of the gimmick. But it isn’t. This is an 

s i^^s?rri!sss'» 

lanandes of human predicaments. Most of it 
P° ® imnle enough account of the authors 
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but a very nearly first-rate description of the 
immense transformations that have overtaken 
the game during the last two decades. Christ- 
opher Martin-Jenkins writes with an insider’s 
knowledge and most of an outsider’s detach- 
ment, and his judgments of the changes he 
describes - one-day cricket* sponsorship, the 
population explosion that has afflicted Test 
cricket, players’ behaviour, the South Africa 
boycott, the tribulations of umpires and so on - 
are shrewd and level-headed. If one has to 
define his overall attitude, I suppose qualified 
trad, or wet conservative, roughly sums it up, 
and I think he has got it about right. This is a 
good book, whose only major limitation ts that 
it is written too much in the midst of the 
changes it describes to be definitive. 

Unjil recent limes it would have been un- 
thinkable for a Cambridge First to be a cricket 
. professional. Peter Roebuck is both, and his 
book 1 perhaps gives a better idca of what the 
routine of a cricket professional’s season is like 
* from the inside than any book previously writ- 
ten. In form a journal of the 1983 season as 
Roebuck' experienced It, it is written with- in-, 
teiligence and perception, especially on the 
failures, the doubts and - the self-questioning 
that haunt the professional batsmaii in a, game 
in which the penalty for an instant's error or 
lack Of concentration is sp abrupt and over- 
whelming. The great and tha famous pass 
. across backstage occasionally, but never dis- 
tract the focus from; the central theme of what It 
is likfrtQ be an ordinary good player trying to 
earn' his iWiitg and at the same time to satisfy 
his dwn exacting anibitions arid aspirations in 
this ; i exasperating ; apd endlessly Absorbing 
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